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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, I91 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
ot express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates,— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaint s,—Sudbscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately motefy the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter. 





Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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Holding three months 


65 Cents 


each. Sent post-paid to any 
address in the United States 
or receipt of price. Green 


cloth, stamped in gold. 


VOGUE, 


3 WEST 20th STREET 
NEW YORK 





ROBES AND GOWNS 

M M E. V. NOEL 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 

Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 

55 West 45th St., betw. 5th and 6th Aves., New York. 


er ae SS RANKIN 
Summer Gowns 
19 East 31st St., N. Y. 


A P= @&. BR. SS 
° Designer of 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ GOWNS 
28 West 35th St., New York. 


C ee 2 ae ee 
» LADIES’ TAILOR 

Gowns, Street and Evening Dress, Eques- 
triennes’ and Pedestriennes’ Costumes. 17 West 34th 
Street. Opposite Waldorf. 


K E L L E N S 
134 West 48th Street, N. Y. 


Ladies’. Summer Gowns made from latest 
designs from $16.00 up, material excepted ; also latest 
cut in jackets. 


Gets E. MORRISON 
IMPORTER 


Robes and Millinery 
7 West 32d St., New York, near Fifth Avenue. 





RiI4C VEL Ce 
DRESSES AND FANCY TAILOR GOWNS 
26 West 33d Street, New York 

and Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


TLANTIC CFI ¥, N. J. 
U. A. MURRAY 
Gowns and Wraps 
1115 Atlantic Avenue 


MES: Pe F 
GOWNS 

116 West 44th Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 


CULLY 


O A = M A N 
IMPORTER OF ROBES 


Evening Gowns a Specialty 
16 West 39th Street, New York 


ROOKLYN, B-2 
HUNTE 
Robes 
Imported Tailor-made Gowns 
tol Sixth Avenue 


i iw 2 es C!S 
LADIES’ TAILOR, IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th Street, near Fifth Avenue 


W I 


B. 


CG: Es. 7.8. 2 .- 
Gowns and Wraps 
205 West 48th Street 
New York 


Ios 8.- JACOBS 
informs her patrons and others that she is now 
established at 149 and 151 Fifth Ave., where 
she is showing her importations for the spring of 1902. 


 meeaaane cee AND FRADKIN 
103 West 4oth Street 
Formerly at 8 Kast 6oth Street 
Plain and Fancy Tailor Gowns, etc. 


N ATHILDE DE PARIS 
Evening, Street and Fancy Tailor-made 
Gowns of exclusive, imported and original 

designs. 208 W. 78th St., N. Y. 


ARION FOWLEY 
IMPORTER 

Formerly with Simpson, Crawford & Simp- 

son. Tea Gowns, Lingerie, Corsets, Waists and 

Tub Dresses. 23 W. 30th Street, New York City. 


M™: ELISE (BACHMANN) 
Formerly of Madison Avenue. 

Imported and original model gowns, fancy 

waists, etc. 434 Fifth Ave., Bet. 38th and 3gth Sts. 


ME. DE RAE, CHICAGO 

Trousseaux, Robes, Manteaux. Mme, 

De Rae is enjoying a well earned reputa- 

tion as one of the leading Modistes of Chicago. 
11 E, 47th St., Chicago. Formerly of N. Y. City. 





‘RENO 


Late of Redfern, London 
LADIES’ GOWNS 
123 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Ladies’ own material designed and made up from 
$18.00 upwards. Also ready made top skirts. Im- 


ported materials. Latest English cut unlined skirts, 
$16.00; with silk drop foundation, $27.00 upwards, 
Mail order customers everywhere guaranteed satis- 
Perfect in style, fit and finish, 


faction. 
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HATS AND BONNETS 


| | Oo mf SU. eee 
IMPORTER OF FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 
4 East Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


AISON NOUVELLE 


308 and 310 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
(under the Auditorium Hotel). Millinery, 
including the genuine ** Connelly’ Turbans and 
Phipps & Atchison’s Women’s Tailored and Sport- 
ing Hats. Largest and finest assortment in the 
West. Prices correct, Long Phone, Harrison 276. 


| a Bkeststs CLAREKE 
HATS AND BONNETS 
9 East 30th Street, 
New York City. 


K D O R A N 
e Importer of Millinery, is now located at 497 


Fifth Avenue, where she is showing a hand- 
some collection of French Hats and Bonnets. 


OUMANS—HAT S 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


\ ,' PG a a ee i aaa 
IMPORTERS MILLINERY 


434 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


E 7% Se A ee Se 
e Milliner 


has removed from 407 Fifth Avenue to 
38 West 36th Street. 


ARIE & JEANNETTE 
Importers of French Millinery, 
34 West 22d Street, New York, 
Telephone 2801—18th St. 


CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
SCHNEIDER 


‘ / ae a 
. CORSETIERE 


All imperfection of figure skillfully corrected. 
292 Fifth Avenue New York 


1 Dg idi GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 


All the newest models 
52 West 21st St., New York. Tel. No. 1718 18th St. 


RS. Mi. Bh... WRIGHT 
LA BELLE HELENE CORSET 
Corsets repaired, laundered and copied. 
The Art of Proper Dressing taught. 22 West 22nd 
Street, New York. 


HAIRDRESSING 


AVY AND CURLY HAIR 
may positively be obtained without curl- 
ing-ifons by the use of Old English Hair 

Tonic, Send stamp for booklet. Mrs, K. Mason, 

359 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

For sale in New York City by Caswell, Massey & 
Co., James McCreery & Co., B. Altman & Co., and 
Stern Bros.; by Jordan, Marsh & Co., Boston; 
Marshall, Field & Co., Chicago; Scruggs, Vander- 
voort & Barney, St. Louis; Reddington & Co., San 
Francisco; George B. Evans, Philadelphia, and 
Roberts & Co., London and Paris. 


RTISTIC HAIR DRESSING 
ANDRE, 13 West h, expert ladies’ hair- 
dresser; specialist in hair coloring ; imported 

hair ornaments, shell goods, wigs, transformation, 
pompadours, front pieces and wavy switches. 








SHOE SHINE SHOP 


LADIES EXCLUSIVELY 
Shampoo, Hairdressing, Manicure, 25 cents. 
Coleman, 42 W. 22d St. Back of Le Boutillier’s. 





PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





ACES DYED TO MATCH GOWNS 

All materials used by the dressmaking trade ; 

also fine garments cleaned and dyed. Real 

laces cleaned and mended. References. Madam 
Pauline, 111 West 17th Street, New York City. 





MBROIDERING 
On dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 
Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 55 and 57 W. 26th Street, New York. 





TOILET ARTICLES 





R&£M 2£ RR HB EA 
a delicate and fragrant cream for whitening 
and softening the complexion. Invaluable 
for sunburn and freckles. Used by the best Mas. 
seuses. At Department and Drug Stores. 
ARGUERITE”™ CREAMS 
for face and form. Try my Turkish treat. 
ment for facial sagging, heavy chin, scrawny 
necks, hollow cheeks, wrinkles, pimples and all skin 
defects; summer rates; Marguerite Requisites can 
be had Wanamaker’s, McCreery's, Riker’s, Stern's, 
N. Y.; Abraham & Straus’s, &c., Brooklyn ; Wana- 
maker's, Evans, Strawbridge & Clothier and 
Gimble Bros., Philadelphia. Main office, 41 West 
24th St. Marguerite V. Botts. 


SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 


NEW YORK SHOPPING FREE 
An experienced buyer will fill mail orders 
for personal and household articles of every 
description. Special prices for ladies’ and children's 
millinery. References, Miss G. Cate, 22 East 16th 
Street, New York. 


OMMISSIONATIRE 


Chaperone. Ten skilled assistants. Pur- 

chase any commodities sold in N. Y. Refer- 
ences from prominent persons in every State and 
Territory. Subscription $1.00 per year. Send for 
circular. Established 17 years. Telephone, 3126 
18th Street. Kate E, Tirney, 35 and 37 East 20th 
St., New York, 


‘HOPPING COMMISSIONS 


. promptly executed by a woman of taste and 

refinement. Special attention given to mail 
orders. References given and required. Mrs, 
Theresa K. Morgan, 115 7th Ave., N. Y. 


‘HOPPING OF ALL _ KINDS 
WX for customers living in or out of New York. 
Selections made with taste and orders promptly 
filled. No commissions charged. Send for circular 
and references. Miss Emma L, Alden, 46 West 33d 
Street, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


= ee Se ee oe ae 

A twentieth century valet. Bright, keen and 

intellectual. For particulars and exchange 
of references, address, J. H. Gray, Saginaw, Mich. 


N ARTISTIC DESIGNER 


and fitter desires to make engagement for 
position in the fallin first-class house. Refer- 
ence. Address V, Vogue office, 3 W. 29th St., N.Y. 


MASSON TEMPLIER 


Oubtless many readers of Vogue have 
D observed with interest an advertisement 
of this Paris house which has been 
published in Vogue during the past few weeks 
The facts in connection with this advertising are 
most noteworthy for that very large class of 
Americans who every few years go to Paris with 
the intention of purchasing gowns. The num- 
ber of such travelers is so large that it makes 
up a very considerable part of the total of all the 
passengers on the European steamships. 

If besides such travelers for pleasure merely, 
are added professional dressmakers who go to 
Paris regularly once or twice a year to buy model 
gowns, the importance of intelligence as to the 
best places to buy gowns at Paris becomes man- 
ifest. 

The experience of most American women 
who go to Paris for dress purposes is that they 
are treated most cavalierly by the better known 
houses and are expected to pay heavy advances 
in price upon the regular prices of gowns as 
charged to the Paris resident. Furthermore, 
they find that they buy oftentimes as exclusive 
models those that are in reality duplicated many 
times. 

The Masson Templier is one of the large and 
well-known dressmaking houses of Paris. The 
occasion of its advertising in Vogue is that it de- 
sires to announce to American customers that 
it has made a radical departure in the matter of 
price, and undertakes to make at very low 
prices—prices as low as the resident Paris cus- 
tomer pays, in many cases even lower—original 
and exquisite designs. In other words, its intention 
is to meet the requirements of the great mass of 
American travelers who, unless specially informed 
of the moderate-priced dressmakers of Paris do 
not know where to go when they arrive there 
for medium-priced gowns of first-rate quality 
and who object to paying excessive prices at the 
very well-known establishments, 
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Zi WHAT THEY READ ie 


NoTE.—Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new publi- 
cations will receive immediate attention.] 


GARDEN-CRAFT, OLD AND NEW. 
By Joxun D. Seppinc. 
Joun Lane. 


PUBLISHED BY 


N appreciative biographical sketch or 
A memorial notice, written by an inti- 
mate, predisposes the reader at the 
outset to an interest in the author apart from 
any message he may have to deliver—an inter- 
est which is deepened as the author reveals his 
personality in his writings. These Mr. Sed- 
ding opens delightfully with a warning that the 
garden as a subject, like the garden as a fact, 
inevitably tends to discursiveness, ‘* breeds lag- 
gard humors, inclines you to reverie and sug- 
gests a discursive style.’’ Accordingly, long 
before the technics of the garden are elucidated 
the reader is tempted to wanderings through 
side issues and side paths, for truly is it main- 
tained ‘¢ that you may not treat of a garden and 
disregard the instincts which it prompts, the 
connection it has with nature, its place in art, 
its office in the world as a sweetener of human 
life. Behind the garden is the man who made 
it, and behind him is the house he built, which 
the garden adorns.”’ ‘Taking this view of the 
comprehensiveness of the garden subject, Mr. 
Sedding in leisurely fashion discourses of the 
theory of the garden and art in a garden, de- 
votes a chapter to an historical and comparative 
sketch—all presented in a style which makes 
the work a classic. The season of the year and 
the special issue of Vogue make the practical 
recommendations of paramount interest just 
now, and these will be considered here, although 
even this branch of the subject can be better 
comprehended if the more purely literary and 
delightful essays are also read. 

The paramount contention in the department 
of technics is the rival claims as to the fitness of 
old and new types of designs, in regard to which, 
in a preface, Mr. Sedding frankly acknowledges 
that, as the results of his studies (which were 
exhaustive), he appears as the advocate of the 
old types, which he is convinced are more suit- 
able for the English homestead and_more con- 
sonant with the traditions of English life than 
types now in vogue, The presentation of op- 
posing views is, however, full and fair, the dis- 
cussion of the merits and the defects of the 
latest modern system being distinguished by in- 
telligence. : 

Mr. Sedding wages uncompromising warfare 
on the garden plan which leaves the house, of 
deliberate purpose, to immediate environment of 
grass alone. Again and again he inveighs 
against this manifestation of what he calls sav- 
agery. ‘* To pitch your house down upon the 
grass with no architectural accessories about it, 
to link it to the soil, is to vulgarize it, to rob it 
of importance, to give it the look of a pastoral 
farm, green to the doorstep. To bring nature 
up to the windows of your house, with a scorn 
of art-sweetness, is not only to betray your own 
deadness as to form, but to cause a sense of un- 
expected blankness in the visitor’s mind on 
leaving the well-appointed interior of an English 
home. As the house is an art-production, so 
is the garden that surrounds it, and there is no 
code of taste that I know of which would prove 
that art is more reprehensible in the garden than 
in the house.’ Approvingly is quoted from 
William Morris’s Hopes and Fears the view 
that ‘* the garden, large or small, should look 
both orderly and rich. It should be well fenced 
from the outer world. It should by no means 
imitate either the willfulness or the wildness of 
nature, but should look like a thing never seen 
except near a house.”’ 

Equally pronounced are the author’s views in 
regard to terraces, with which the old-fashioned 
English house abounded : 


‘‘ The old-fashioned country house had its 
terraces. These terraces are not mere narrow 
slopes of turf, such as nowadays too often an- 
swer to the term, but they are of solid masonry, 
with balustrades or open-work that give an 
agreeable variety of light and shade and impart 
an air of importance and of altitude to the 





house that would be lacking if the terrace were 
not there. 

‘¢ The whole of the ground upon which the 
house stands, or which forms its base, consti- 
tutes the terrace. In such cases the terrace 
walls are usually in two or more levels, the up- 
per terrace being mostly parallel with the line 
of the house or bowed out at intervals with 
balconies, while the lower terrace or terraces 
serve as the varying levels of formal gardens, 
pleasure-grounds, labyrinths, etc. The terraces 
are approached by wide steps that are treated in 
a stately and impressive manner. The walls 
and balustrades, moreover, conform, as they 
should, to the materials employed in the house ; 
if the house be of stone, as at Haddon, or 
Brympton, or Claverton, the balustrade is of 
stone ; if the house be of brick, as at Hatfield 
or Bramshill, the walls and balustrades will be 
of brick and terra-cotta. The advantage of 
this agreement of material is obvious, for house 
and terrace, embraced at one glance, make a 
consistent whole. There is not, of course, the 
same necessity for consistency of material in the 
case of the mere retaining walls. 

‘* As one must needs have a system in plan- 
ning grounds, there is none that will more cer- 
tainly bring honor and effect to them than the 
regular geometrical treatment. This is what 
the architect naturally prefers. The house is 
his child, and he knows what is good for it. 
Unlike the imported gardener, who comes upon 
the scene as a foreign agent, the architect works 
from the house outwards, taking the house as 
his centre ; the other works from the outside 
inwards, if he thinks of the ‘ inwards’ at all. 
The first thinks of house and grounds as a | 
whole, which shall embrace the main buildings, 
the outbuildings, the flower and kitchen gar- 
dens, terraces, walls, forecourt, winter garden, 
conservatory, fountain, steps, etc. The other 
makes the house common to the common- 
place ; owing no allegiance to art, a specialist 
of one idea, he holds that the worst thing that 
can be done is to intrude architectural or geo- 
metrical arrangement about a garden, and 
speaks of a refreshing carpet of grass as prefer- 
able.”’ 


* x * 


The fencing of the garden and the proper 
uniting of the purely ornamental grounds and 
the kitchen garden are also considered. In re- 
gard to the size of the garden, Mr. Sedding 
avers that gardens are mostly too large for the 
number of attendants, so that the time and care 
of the gardener are nearly absorbed in the man- 
ual labor of repairing and stocking the beds and 
maintaining and sweeping the walks. The | 
general size of a garden to a good-sized house is 
given as from four to six acres ; and, of course, 
each garden is strongly individualized as to ar- 
rangement, the site and the lay of the grounds 
being largely determining factors on this point. | 
If the geometrical garden is decided upon, the 
author points out that it is capable of a great | 
variety of handling, some of these variations 
being minutely described. Also are helpful 
suggestions given as to ‘‘ the proper selection of 
flowers and the determination of the colors for 
harmonious combination in the geometrical 
beds.”’ Passing to turf-beds, those of the 
modern gardens are subjected to criticism, of | 
which the foilowing is a part : 





‘*« To judge of a garden upon high principles, 
we expect it to be the finest and fittest expres- 
sion that a given plot of ground will take ; it 
must be the perfect adaptation of means to an 
end, and that end is beauty. Are we to sup- | 
pose, then, that the turf-beds of strange device 
that we meet with in modern gardens are the 
best that can be done by the heirs of all the ages 
in the way of garden-craft? A garden, I am 
aware, has other things to attend to besides the 
demands of ideal beauty; it has to embellish 
life to supply innocent pleasure to the inmates 
of the house, as well as to dignify the house it- 
self ; and the devising of these vagrant beds 
that sprawl about the grounds is a pleasure that 
can be ill-spared from the artistic delights of a | 
modern householder. It is indeed wonderful 
to what hights the British fancy can rise when 
put to the push, if only it have a congenial 
field! So here we have flower-beds shaped as 
crescents and kidneys ; beds like flying bats or 
bubbling tadpoles, commingled butterflies and 
leeches, stars and sausages, hearts and commas, 
monograms and maggots---a motley assortment, 
to be sure; but the modern mind is motley, | 
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and the pretty flowers smile a sickly smile out 
of their comic beds, as though Paradise itself 
could provide them with no fairer lodgings ! 

*¢ Their wobbly shapes are not elegant ; they | 
have not the sanction of precedent, even of | 


epochs the most barbarous. And though they | 
make pretence at being a species of art, their | 
mock formality has not that geometric precision | 
which shall bind them to the formal lines of | 
the house, or to the general bearings of the 
site. Not only do they contribute nothing to 
the artistic effect of the general design, but they 
even mar the appearance of the grass that ac- 
commodates them. Design they have, but not 
design of that quality which alone justifies its | 
intrusion.”” 


* * 7 


The supreme feature of the garden is, of | 
course, flowers, they properly being the alpha | 
and omega of the garden’s ornamentation ; but 
it is advised that a certain portion of even a 
small garden should be devoted to weed-life : 


‘* Here art should only give things a good 
start and help the propagation of some sorts of 
plants not indigenous to the locality. Good | 
effects do not ensue all at once, but stand aside 
and wait, or help judiciously, and the result will 
be a picture of rude and vigorous life, of pretty 
color and glorious form, that is gratifying for | 
its own qualities, and more for its opposition to 
the peacefulness of the garden’s ordered sur- 
roundings. 

(Continued on page 615) 





LADIES’ | 
~ HATTER 


Hats, ‘Toques AND Bowners | 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 


Specialty: BLACK HEADWEAR. 
402 Fifth Ave.—37th St. New York | 
318 Boylston Street Boston 


HINTS ABOUT TOILET ARTICLES 
By “THE IMPORTER” 


The 295 Lettuce Soap of Coudray, though the 
most popular and widely known of his Soaps, is 
but one of several equally delightful, which 
differ in perfume and other points of excellence, 
thus offering a wide field of selection to those 
of varying tastes. 

The 299 Savon de Glycerine aux Laits de 


| Roses et d° Amandes is a Soap of a delicate pink 


tint with a strong and delicious Rose and 
Almond perfume. as it contains a large pro- 
portion of glycerine it possesses all its healing 
virtues, enhanced by the admixture of the juices 
of Almond and Rose, producing a free and 
emollient lather. 
sery use and in many families is the only Soap 
It is also to be highly 


recommended as a Soap for shaving, as it pro- 


It is especially suited to nur- 
used for young children. 


duces a mild, abundant lather which allays the 
irritation produced by the razor. Shaving recalls 
another article which should be more generally 
This is 


It can be found in various 


used in this country, as it is abroad. 
Lavender Water. 


| styles, but the most delicious form is that in 
| which it is combined with a perfume so delicate 


that it does not overcome the refreshing odor of 
the Lavender itself. This combination is found 
at its best in Coudray Amber Lavenders, of 
which we recommend the Lavande Ambrie 
Blanche to especial attention. 

You will find on trial that no more delight- 
ful toilet luxury ever has been placed on your 
Toilet Table. 








Mme. BINNER 
Famous Corsets 


has removed from 122 East 59th Street to 


18 East 45th Street 
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BIRTHDAY 


CAKES 
CAREFULLY PACKED 
FOR SHIPMENT 
OUT-OF-TOWN 
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S72 FIFTH AVENUE 


BET. 46TH AND 47TH STREETS 


NEW YORK 



























































lhe Ke S Stock 
and tio’ 
Fabric B 
say 
ADTIC cress 
hei 
THE STOCK 
For warm weather and out- 
ing use, nothing is so appropri- an’ 
ate as, or more easily adjusted, ‘n 
than the little, soft, fine mull ~< 
“ Twice-around” shown in ina 
lower right-hand corner. The cor 
center part is tucked; the col- 
lars attached to it come in an 
immense variety of color com- as 
binations in handsomely exe- ful 
cuted designs; the ends are — 
in plain white, tan and black. pant 
This is the most comfortable olc 
and the coolest form of Stock = 
for the hot season. It is ex- 
tremely soft and made without 
interlining. The price is mod- rs 
erate and comes within the reach wi 
of almost everyone. de 
pla 
cla 
THE BELT sk 
Fabric belts introduced by us vo 
will unquestionably be the pre- 
vailing style for the Summer ” 
Season. Their popularity is 
steadily increasing, and there is 
good reason for it. A fabric 
belt of plain wash or figured a 
material is the appropriate idea vi 
for a silk or wash gown—the he 
effect is cool and rich. The a 
colored grounds of tan, blue, ag 
pink, and green in soft shades, in 
are being worn with the white ali 
waists now so popular, and add T 
a touch of color to the costume. . 
The white grounds with black cli 
and colored figures are being . 
worn with any colored waist or 
gown. we 
TO MEET THE IN- 7 
CREASED DEMAND, WE en 
HAVE BROUGHT OUT of 
A LARGE LINE OF NEW he 
DESIGNS IN FIGURED th 
EFFECTS AND COLOR- re 
INGS. th 
The Belts also come in plain white piqué, linen, and black Keiser-Barathea. in 
Eyelets are thread-worked and buckles solid brass, therefore no rust stains from laundering, 
Names of dealers selling our goods, furnished on application. i 
WHOLESALE ONLY > SOLE MAKER a 
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(Continued trom page 613) 

‘* A garden is the place for flowers, a place 
where one may foster a passion for loveliness, 
may learn the magic of color and the glory of 
form, and quicken sympathy with nature in her 
higher moods, And because the old-fashioned 
garden more conduces to these ends than the 
modern, it has our preference. The spirit of 
old garden-craft says : ‘ Do everything that can 
be done to help nature, to lift things to perfec- 
tion, to interpret, to give to your art method 
and distinctness.” The spirit of the modern 
garden-craft of the purely landscape school 
says: ‘ Let be, let well alone, or extemporize 
at most. Brag of your scorn for art, yet smuggle 
her in, as a stalking-horse for your halting 
method and non-geometrical forms.” 


* ~ * 


‘¢ The place should be a home of fancy, full 
of intention, full of pains (without showing 
any); half common sense, half romance ; 
‘ neither praise nor poetry, but something better 
than either,’ as Burke said of Sheridan’s speech ; 
it should have an ethereal touch, yet be not 
inappropriate for the joyous racket and country 
cordiality of an English home. It should be— 


“* A miniature of loveliness, all grace 
Summ’'d up and closed in little "— 


something that would challenge the admiration 
and suit the moods of various minds ; be brim- 
ful of color-gladness, yet be not all pyramids ot 
sweets, but offer some solids for the solid man ; 
combining old processes and new, old idealisms 
and new realisms ; the monumental style of the 
old here, the happy-go-lucky shamblings of the 
modern there.”’ 


* * * 


As literature, Garden-Craft is charming, and 
its practical suggestions are of a kind to aid 
those whose holdings are small as well as those 
who own hundreds of acres, and the publishers 
deserve the thanks of the American public for 
placing so attractive an edition of this English 
classic within easy reach. Some half-dozen 
sketches embellish as well as illustrate the text, 
and a full index adds to the effectiveness of the 
volume and the pleasure of the reader. 


IN A TUSCAN GARDEN. _Ittustrratep 


iw Hatr-Tone, witx Decorative Cover, 


Desicnep sy T. Hanrorp Ponp. Pus- 


LISHED BY JOHN LANE 


The anonymous author of this agreeably told 
annals of a residence of fifteen years in the en- 
virons of Florence represents herself to be a 
British matron, who undertook to establish her 
household and an English garden among a pop- 
ulation that has not a trait in common with the 
agricultural people of England. The lady had 
definite ideas, a practical knowledge of garden- 
ing, energy, industry and persistency, and a re- 
alization of when further effort would be futile. 
The Signora’s various qualities finally made her 
the lessee of a portion of the estate of an ab- 
sentee owner, where, in spite of obstacles of 
climate, custom, ignorance and dishonesty, and 
other trials, a delightful. garden was made to 
blossom year after year. 

The processes by which this desirable end 
were attained are set down with considerable de- 
tail, the story of the garden, however, not being 
the only subject on which the author discourses 
entertainingly. Life generally in that portion 
of Italy is described, and much analysis of 
Tuscan characteristics are given. This is mostly 
to the discredit of the native, but occasionally 
the Signora gives her fellow-Britons a hard rap 
and bids them learn of the Tuscan. Some of 
her reproofs are something of a revelation as to 
the ways of middle-class Britons. Here, for 
instance, she frankly admits : 


*€ I do think we English are rather barbarous 
in the matter of food and feeding, and in many 
little matters of table appointment. 

‘* Having now no house of my own in Eng- 
land when I go over there, I am generally vis- 
iting about in a great variety of houses, large 
and small, and I have various small standards of 
my own by which I can generally tell what 
things will be like in the way of comfort. I 
am not now speaking of the five-thousand- 
pounds-a-year establishment, in which the im- 
mortal Becky thought virtue and elegance 
would be so easy of achievement. That sum, 





by the way, would be a drop in the bucket to 
present-day South African capitalists of Park 
Lane ; but in much humbler abodes than these, 
if there are nice little dinner rolls on the table 
and small supplies of toast within easy reach, I 
know that the meal will probably be one that 
has had some thought expended on it, though 
it may be simple and inexpensive. But if by 
each plate there is a bunch of that terrible arti- 
cle, English ‘ household bread,’ my spirits sink. 
And now, in London at least, there are so 
many good foreign bakers that there is no ex- 
cuse for this small detail of comfort not being 
attended to. And I will go further and say 
that in place of ordering one roll for each per- 
son and a surplus of two in reserve, as I have 
often seen, it would not ruin anyone to provide, 
let us say, a dozen rolls for six people. An oc- 
casional change of bread is a very acceptable 
thing, and only implies a little trouble in giving 
orders to the cook ur tradesman. And the 
very best of food is ruined if it has to be eaten 
off cold or tepid plates. And many London 
servants have a horrid custom of leaving the 
breakfast cloth on the table till luncheon, by 
which means it is plentifully sprinkled with 
‘ blacks,’ and never looks fit to beseen. And 
of a Monday, in nineteen houses out of twenty, 
the first dish presented at luncheon is the cold 
remains of the previous day’s regulation sirloin 
of beef, often presented without even so much 
as a salad to take off the sensation of eating raw 
meat. In all these little matters I think Tus- 
can customs are more civilized.”’ 


7 * * 


A very charming bit is the reference to six 
misspent (or well-spent, according to the point 
of view) hours, the time devoted: by the Sig- 
nora one day to arranging a feast of roses in the 
drawing-room, a short account of which the 
author includes in her narrative, it containing 
some suggestions which may be of use for other 
amateur decorators : 


‘* Arranging some hundreds of roses is a sol- 
emnity. First. they have to be separated into 
sorts and kinds, and then a further division of 
lengths must be made. Then you must make 
your choice of colors according to what you 
have. 

‘<I flattered myself that in this instance the 
result was good. On the top of the fireplace, 
which is covered with old brocade, was a kind 
of bal blanc—tall glasses of Gloire de Lorraine 
and Camelliana pehind, Niphetos in front, ar- 
ranged in twos and threes, and even single extra 
specimens, all in green glasses. A small table, 
draped with a beautiful piece of old white Per- 
sian embroidery, had for a background an iri- 
descent Moorish jar filled with bronze and 
smoky iris flowers with their own leaves; in 
front of this were various pieces of old Leeds 
ware filled with buds of * William Allen Rich- 
ardson ’; the moss-roses filled an old brass bowl 
of Persian workmanship ; darkest hybrid per- 
petuals were in green glass bowls ; tall peonies 
stood up against a piece of Point d’ Hongrois 
that forms a background to an Italian ‘ stipo’ 
of pearl-wood inlaid with ivory; La Frances, 
Augustine Guinoisseaus, Ideala—all kept care- 
fully by themselves.’’ 


* * * 


It will be noticed that no ropes or other 
elaborate manipulation of flowers was attempted 
in this decoration. This lover of flowers, who 
dedicates a most renerous share of her time and 
energy to their service, has, in fact, no sym- 
pathy with elaborate arrangements, as may be 
seen by her criticism of the decorations at a 
huge social gathering. ‘* The wholesale waste 
and destruction of plants was quite painful,’’ 
says the Signora. ‘* Ropes of roses hung about, 
and many thousands of flowers must have been 
used. Six men had been at work upon these 
decorations during the previous night. Had 
large palms and foliage plants been placed in the 
vacant spaces in the reception-rooms, and one- 
fourth of the flowers employed been tastefully 
arranged in tall glasses and old majolica vases, 
the effect would have been much better.”” 

Those who contemplate settling down for a 
longer or shorter time in Italy will find In a 
Tuscan Garden a veritable storehouse of facts in 
regard to the minor concerns of life that only a 
woman homekeeper would experience and think 
to jot down. There are, for example, the many 
references to servants, domestic and out-of- 
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doors, and the pitfalls to be avoided if one is to 
make any progress with the work at all. 

Iz is, of course, the garden lore that is after 
all the prime attraction of the book, and here 
the chatelaine is most informing. The plan of 
the garden is given also much useful imforma- 
tion as to the varieties of flowers, and the care. 
An instance of practical suggestion is the follow- 
ing in regard to chrysanthemums : 


‘© When I spoke in the beginning of this 
very prosaic chapter, of the necessity of getting 
rid of all your English knowledge of gardening 
matters, I meant that times and seasons being so 
absolutely different in the two countries, the 
routine of garden work differs in toto. Thus, 
for some years, I held to the English custom of 
striking chrysanthemum cuttings in the late 
autumn, and having the plants in their flowering 
pots and staked by July, as one would at home. 
The result was that they were weedy, drawn-up 
things long before the first of November, by 
which date one expects to have them in flower. 
Now, partly from inability to do much in the 
garden, I leave them entirely to Eugenio, who 
has had the sense to profit by his friendship with 
a very good grower of these, and the results are 
much more satisfactory. The cuttings are taken 
much later in January, or even early in Febru- 
ary, they are shifted on, just as they would be 
at home, but in get they are cut back abso- 
lutely to the earth ; one or two brown twigs 
sticking up out of each pot, and any one looking 
at the rows of some two hundred or three hun- 
dred apparently empty pots would be puzzled to 
know what they were supposed to contain. But 
a little foliage soon begins to appear, in the end 
of July they are moved into their flowering pots 
and by the end of August present a most flour- 
ishing appearance. 

They are one of the flowers that best repay 
cultivation here, but Italians detest them for two 
reasons. The first is, that, as a nurseryman 
said to me one day, ‘* when you have re-potted 
your camelias and azaleas and plants of that 
class, you may leave them alone, only for water- 
ing. But with these (the chrysanthemums), 
you must be after them all the time.’’ This is 
quite true. The other reason is, that they are 
called the ‘‘ flowers of the dead,’” coming into 
bloom as they do, just at ognissanti, the first of 
November, when every available bud and blos- 
som is requisitioned for funeral wreaths to be 
carried to the cemeteries. On a fine first of 
November, and for many succeeding days, the 
roads leading to the cemeteries are one moving 
mass of flower-laden people. Our house is situ- 
ated on a highroad, leading to one of the larg- 
est cemeteries in Tuscany, and for about a 
week, from the first to the eighth of Novem- 
ber, there is a distinct hum of voices all day 
long. The poorest people manage to have 
their little offering, if it is only asmall bunch of 
flowers ; and all along the roads, booths and 
tables are stationed, with wreaths piled up on 
them to tempt the passers-by.”’ 


7” * * 


And again in regard to carnations: ‘* Till I 
lived in Tuscany, I never realized how very 
essential air is to plants. Looking back to my 
English gardening days, I don’t seem to remem- 
ber ever having heard success or failure attributed 
to air, both as to quality as itis here. Tus- 
cans are most critical on this point. Carnations 
in particular will not thrive except at a certain 
elevation. 

‘¢ The regulation plan in Tuscany for pots of 
carnations (they are always grown in pots, never 
in the ground, and treated as annuals) is on the 
top of a wali. Two years ago, Eugenio pointed 
out to me that our only chance with these, was 
to keep them during the summer and autumn 
months on the northwest side of the garden, but 
that the wall there being rounded, was useless as 
a shelf for the pots. Accordingly, I had iron 
stanchions driven in, so as to support a movable 
wooden staging, capable of taking sixty pots 
along the top of the wall; and this year the 
plants look thriving enough, though far inferior 
to those of some of my friends who live in higher 
and more breezy situations. 

‘¢ Pecorino is the standard manure for these in 
Tuscany. Itis sheeps’ droppings brought down 
from the mountains, and administered as liquid 
manure every second or third day, before the 
flowering season. This year there has been a 
disease among the carnations, and many growers 
have lost their entire stock of young plants. 
They never propagate here by the layers as we 





do, but either by cutting or by seed. The cut- 
tings are taken off trom the old plants in early 
spring, and grown on till June, when they should 
be nice, strong, well-established young plants, 
ready to be put in their big flowering pots, four 
or five toa pot. They begin to flower in Octo- 
ber, and if you are fortunate enough to have a 
sunny and sheltered situation for them, you may 
count on flowers all through the winter. But 
at their best, carnations grown in Tuscany can 
never compare with those from Nice, or Genoa, 
or Venice, these last are superb. Coffee grounds 
are an excellent stimulant for carnations. An ar- 
tist friend of mine at Venice, who was a very 
successful raiser of them, told me he attributed 
their fine flowering to the share they had of his 
morning cup of coffee! I always enjoin the men 
who sweep our chimneys to save the small quan- 
tity of soot afforded by the wood fires, and give 
it to the gardener, but it is very difficult to per- 
suade a Tuscan gardener that soot is a desirable 
adjunct to carnation comfort. 

** Neatly raked beds are an unknown quantity in 
Tuscany. The gardener digs the ground, turns 
over the clods of earth, more or less big, and 
leaves them so! Now unraked beds I will not 
have, any more than I will have weeds in beds, 
or’in gravel walks, or suckers of roses left to de- 
stroy the roots of the plants. It seems ridiculous 
to mention such elementary things as these, but 
I have been a good many years driving them into 
people’s heads. I always say to the gardener, 
you may, or may not, have success in growing 
good plants, but neatness and order in the garden 
are my first requisites, and these it is within your 
power to achieve. And the smaller the garden 
is, the greater the necessity for having it in a de- 
cent and orderly state.”’ 


~ * * 


Although the author’s writings show little 
trace of literary skill, her matter bears testimony 
to such well-grounded information and her ex- 
perience covers so precisely those which almost 
any family in moderate circumstances would be 
likely to undergo, that the reader readily over- 
looks diffuseness and other scholastic lapses for 
the special information to be found in the covers 
of her book. The author’s love of animals in- 
spire some well-merited criticism of the domi- 
nant church in Rome for its indifferent attitude to 
very terrible crueities that are habitually practiced 
upon animals all over Southern Italy ; it also in- 
troduces lovable pets to the reader’s notice. The 
reader gains a very agreeable impression of the 
personal characteristics of the well-informed 
writer who discloses herself to be a woman of 
taste and intelligence, whose In a Tuscan Garden 
is the best kind of a guide book for those who 
require to regard it from that point of view, and 
to the general reader as well it will be instructive 
as well as entertaining. 


FOREST TREES AND FOREST SCEN- 
ERY. Tue 
GraFTon Press. 


By G. Frepericx Scuwarz. 


This interesting and instructive book, re- 
cently issued by the Grafton Press, is amply 
illustrate with beautiful photographs of trees and 
forest scenery. In a forthcoming issue of Vogue 
the book will be reviewed fully. 
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GOSSIP 


metropolitan press to attempt to belittle 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell by always referring 
to the actress as Mrs. Pat, and also by publish- 
ing no end of silly stuff about her dog, Pinky 
Panky Poo, it affords an admirer of this un- 
questionably gifted player, great pleasure to re- 
peat a story that is being told of certain occur- 
rences in St. Louis, of which Mrs. Campbell 
was the heroine. During her engagement in 
that enterprising city, the actress discovered an 
uncle who was living in poverty, and who was 
rther afflicted with ill health and an es- 
trangement from his wife which had lasted for 
many years. Mrs. Campbell visited the invalid 
daily, carrying with her delicacies and flowers. 
She succeeded in bringing about a reunion with 
his wife, and finally she gave the couple a check 
for $1,000. Apparently Mrs. Campbell does 
not devote her time off the stage exclusively to 
dandling P. P. P., and talking nursery dialect 
to him, which is what one might infer from 
some comments on her current during her New 
York engagement. 

According to report, wherever Mary Man- 
nering and Kyrle Bellew appear in The Lady of 
Lyons they draw crowded and fashionable audi- 
ences, the event being regarded, in a way, as a 
social function as well as an unusual theatrical 
event. Not alone the standing of the players, 
but the fact that the old comedy is so rarely 
played helps to draw the crowd. The advance 
agent for this itinerary, by the way, was lately 
engaged with Mrs. Campbell.—The benefit 
for Mrs. Lester Wallack and that for Mrs. Ed- 


IT having pleased a certain portion of the 





win Knowles, given respectively on 24 and 22 
May, is said to have netted in each case $2,500, 
which is a curious coincidence, since the bene- 
fits were held in different theatres and totally 
unlike programmes were offered. 


Summer grand opera has established itself in 
public favor at the Twenty-third Street Opera 


House, as it always does on 
Eighth Avenue, and James W. 
Morrissey’s company has drawn 
big houses from the start. The 
opening week Carmen was given, 
and Faust is the current attrac- 
tion. Rose Cecelia Shay, the 
principal singer, is young and at- 
tractive, agreeable as a vocalist, 

and well placed in her present 
setting. The organization as to 

chorus and other details has not 
reached the level of attainment 
characteristic of Henry W. Sav- 

age’s companies, but it apparently 

satisfies all the requirements of 

the audiences which crowd the 

big auditorium of the veteran 

opera house. — Although the 
weather is too frequently variably 

cold to cool to suggest that 
summer has arrived, Oscar 
Hammerstein some time ago op- 

ened Paradise Gardens, which are 

rather more bucolic in some respects than they 
were last season. A miniature farm, a duck 
pond, a barnyard properly fitted out in all re- 
gards and a windmill are among the permanent 
features. The star attraction of thestage perform- 
ance is Phroso, an alleged mechanical doll, which 
is put forth as a mystery that (it is claimed) has 
baffled eager curiosity the world over. 


Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show is doing a fine 
business at Olympia Field ( Lenox avenue and 
135th Street), where in addition to dashing riding 
and the other feats characteristic of Col. Cody 


SKETCH FROM KING DODO AT DALY'S 


and his company are to be seen a review of the 
Rough Riders and The Capture of Pekin. — 
Viola Allen’s short engagement (four perform- 
ances, 2-4 June) as Julia in The Hunchback at 
the Garrick Theatre was brilliantly successful. — 
Soldiers of Fortune closed its present run at the 
Savoy Theatre on Saturday last. It is to be re- 
vived for a five weeks’ season at the same house 
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on 1 September.—Ellen Terry has planned an 


active campaign for June. She is to play Portia 
to Sir Henry Irving’s Shylock on Saturday 
afternoons at the Lyceum, besides which Miss 
Terry is to play Mrs. Page in The Merry Wives 
of Windsor at Her Majesty’s Theatre during the 
evenings and Wednesday afternoons of June. The 
others in the cast at Her Majesty’s are Mrs, 
Kendall as Mrs. Ford, Courtice Pounds, Beer- 
bohm Tree (who plays Falstaff), Lionel Brough 
and Mrs. Anne Tree. 


Grace George is announced to play Frou-Frou 


at the Garrick Theatre for three nights begin- 
ning to-night (Thursday) and continuing Friday 
and Saturday evenings. In view of the fact that 
Mannering-Bellew, Viola Allen and now Grace 
George have recently played a five-nights’ en- 
gagement in old comedies at the Garrick Theatre 


has dubbed the theatre the 


a newspaper wit 
House of Revivals. 





The engagement of Viola Allen to appear in 
Hall Caine’s dramatization of The Eternal City 
(his own novel) promises to be an important 
theatrical event George C. Tyler, the man- 
ager, apparently sparing neither effort nor ex- 
pense in collecting an exceptionally strong sup- 
porting company. Those familiar with the book 
will remember what an important character the 
Pope is in it, and it is consequently a matter of 
interest that so excellent an actor as E. M. Hol- 
land isto take up the rdle. Other principals in 
the production will be Edward Morgan, who is 
to appear as David Rossi, and Frederic de Belle- 
ville, who is cast for Baron Bonelli. It has al- 
ready been announced that Miss Allen is to go 
to Rome with Mrs. and Mr. Hall Caine for the 
purpose of consultation and, if necessary, revision 
of the play. 


A pleasing bit of news is that Loie Fuller is to 
make a tour of this country, beginning in Sep- 
tember when the celebrated dancer will appear 
in the dances that have created so much of a 
sensation in France and Italy.—Richard Mans- 
field is out with a manifesto, in which with 
characteristic modesty that having devoted as 
much time as he deems, he should to art he 
has decided that he now owes something to him- 
self. Hereafter he desires to act but five weeks 
each year, devoting the rest of the time to 
writing new plays and to lecturing on dramatic 
art with a view of enlightening the public as to 
what is worthy in this art and to win it away 
from cheap ideals. Mr. Mansfield’s threat of 
retiring from the stage is not treated with any 
seriousness by the press. It is a case of too 
frequent wolf crying. 


Private advices and letters to dramatic jour- 
nals indicate that Cecilia Loftus made a good 
impression as Marguerite in Sir Henry Irving's 
elaborate production of Faust. The young ac- 
tress was handicapped by challenging direct 
comparison with Ellen Terry, and of course 
there is no mentioning the two in the same 
day, but under Mhe admirable tutelage of Irving 
Miss Loftus has already made great progress, 
and she is likely to show greater improvement 
in the future. —Quo Vadis is doing a good busi- 
ness at the Acedemy of music: —Mrs. Fiske 
made so successful a bid for popular favor in 
her revival of Tess of the D’ Urbervilles at the 
Manhiittan Theatre that she extended the run 
of the play. During Mrs. Fiske’s spring en- 
gagement she will revive Divorcons, Little It- 
aly, A Doll’s House and A Light From St. 
Agnes.—From the other side comes the news 
that Clyde Fitch's The Climbers is soon to be 
acted in London, with Jessie Milward in the 
réle played by Amelia Bingham at the Bijou. 
—Mrs. Langtry is to come to the Garden 
Theatre in January with Paul Kester’s Mlle. 
Mars, which is expected to repeat its London 
success, it having had a long and prosperous run 
there. 


The Show Girl, or The Cap of Fortune, by 
R. A. Barnett, the Wallack Theatre attrac- 
tion, was originally produced by a military 
company in Boston and made a great hit. It 
was secured by E. E. Rice, whuse intention it 
is to have it eclipse 1492, it belonging to the 
same class of entertainment. The cast includes 
Edward P. Temple, Charles Guyer, Robert 
Dailey, Paula Edwards, Marie Hilton and a 
number of other players distinguished in their 
several lines. 


A review of the musical status of New York, 
written with understanding by a contributor to 
The Post, includes a statement that opera in 
New York plays a more important part than it 
is entitled to, it being the most popular form of 
amusement which involves the expenditure of 
one million dollars. This enormous sum must, 
of course, be withdrawn from other forms of 
amusement which would suffer still more if the 
prices of seats were not so high. The writer 
appears to think that theatrical managers have 
reasonable cause of complaint against a régime 
‘¢ which has made of the general public fanati- 
cal star-worshippers ’’; but have not the theatri- 
cal managers taken a leaf out of the opera man- 
ager’s book in regard to stars ? 


Vogue is $7.00 a year by subscription, 
which includes all the numbers as issued, 
3 West 29th St., New York. 
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VIOLA ALLEN 


Iss Viola Allen gained her knowledge 
M of the stage in the school of experi- 
ence. Her father—C. Leslie Allen 
—an actor, and her mother, an actress, were 
in Alabama when she was born. During most 
of Miss Allen’s childhood her parents were 
connected with the Boston Theatre Company, 
and there she received her education, or a greater 
part of it. And in that time she learned her 
Shakespeare. When she was fifteen she made 
her début on the stage. Her father was a 
member of the company which was playing Es- 
meralda at the Madison Square Theatre, in sup- 
port of Annie Russell. Miss Russell retired 
rather unexpectedly from the cast, and by chance 
Miss Allen got the part. And though she had 
never acted in a play, she made a success. Her 
father’s teaching, probably, had much to do 
with this. 

A season on the road with Esmeralda proved 
that Miss Allen had in her the material from 
which good actresses are made. The next sea- 
son she went with John McCullough, playing 
some leading roles, including Virginia, Desde- 
mona, and Parthenia. Mr. McCullough, with 
whom the character of Virginia was a favorite, 
had the idea of a child Virginia, and in Miss 
Allen he found his ideal—fragile and delicate, 
but winning and graceful. 

When Lawrence Barrett produced Brown- 
ing’s Blot on the Scutcheon she was in the cast. 
Then came her engagement with the elder Sal- 
vini, and her range of characters was widened 
by Cordelia, Desdemona, Neodamia, and the 
Wife in Le Mort Civile. When young Alex- 
ander Salvini played she was the Juliet to his 
Romeo. 

After the Salvini engagement there came an- 
other period of traveling companies. She and 
Frederic de Belleville were featured together in 
melodrama. In 1888 she became leading wo- 
man of the Boston Stock Company. She was 
in The Bells of Hazelmere, and created in 
America the part of Mrs. Errol in Little Lord 
Fauntleroy. It is somewhat curious to note 
that Elsie Leslie, who plays Miss Allen’s part 
in The Christian this year, was the original 
Fauntleroy. Bronson Howard’s Shenandoah 
was put on with Miss Allen in the leading fem- 
inine role. Other characters were Minnie in 
Pinero’s Sweet Lavender, and Hazel Kirke. 

In 1889 she became a member of the Joseph 
Jefferson- William Florence combination, playing 
Lydia Languish to Jefferson’s Acres and Flor- 
ence’s Sir Lucius O’Trigger, in Sheridan’s 
Rivals, and Cicely Homespun to Jefferson’s 
Doctor Pangloss and Florence’s Zeke, in The 
Heir-at-Law. Miss Allen signed with Charles 
Frohman as leading lady of the Empire Theatre 
Company in 1893. She was seen in Bronson 
Howard’s play, Aristocracy, and was later 
prominently identified with the great successes, 
The Masqueraders, Liberty Hall and Sowing 





the Wind, in which she was the original Amer- 
ican Rosamond. In the sex-against-sex speech 
in this play Miss Allen was seen at her best as 
the representative of outraged and downtrodden 
womanhood, crying against the injustice that 
upholds different standards of morality for men 
and women. 

Her last appearance with the Empire Theatre 


VIOLA ALLEN AS JULIA IN THE HUNCHBACK 


Company was as Yvonne, in The Conquerors. 
After this she began her Liebler & Co. starring 
engagement. She has now been four years a 
star. 

Her triumph in the Crawford-Stoddard 
drama, In the Palace of the King, was 
marked. She has but recently returned from 
the Pacific coast. Next season she is to appear 


2s Roma, in the Hall Caine dramatization of 
The Eternal City. Miss Allen will accompany 
Mr. and Mrs. Hall Caine to Rome this sum- 
mer to study atmosphere, and Liebler & Co. 
will produce the new play. 

Miss Allen closes her present season in a spe- 
cial revival production of Sheridan Knowles’s 
The Hunchback. The undertaking is an am- 
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bitious one, for the character of Julia for nearly 
three-quarters of a century has been recognized 
as a supreme test of ability, and been essayed 
by nearly all the really great English and Amer- 
ican actresses. In this production Miss Allen 
will be supported by Mr. Eben Plympton, to 
play Master Walter, and Mr. Jameson Lee 
Finney, to be Modus. 
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Style 1 


OPPENHEIM. CLLINS&: 


Cloak and Suit House 
Broadway & 2ilst Street 
New York 





Ladies’ Shirt Waist Suits 


Style 1.—Of Black and White—Blue 
and White Checked Taffeta Silk. Also 
Stripes, trimmed with Taffeta Bands and 
Peau de soie and Medallions. 





Sizes 32 to 44. Price, $25.00. 


Style 2. Large or Small Checked Taf- 
feta Silk, Vest of Crépe de Chine. Gored 
Skirt. 


Price, $25.00. 














C-M-C 
Hose 
Supporter 


*¢ The Kind That Clasps.”’ 





— 


Especially adapted to the straight- 
. front corset. 
More effective than either belts or 


pads, 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING STORES. 
OR SENT BY MAIL, POSTPAID 
Mercerized, 25 cents. Silk, 50 cents, 
THE CLARK M’P’G CO., Makers 
657 Washington St., Boston 








WE DO NOT ILLUSTRATE OUR STYLES—BUT 
WE INVITE INSPECTION OF OUR_ UN- 
EQUALLED ASSORTMENT OF THE NOW 
SO FASHIONABLE 


Colonial Ties 


ALL LEATHERS, JUST MANNISH ENOUGH 
TO BE SMART. 


564 Fifth Ave., bet. 46th and 47th Sts. 























Mme. India Sutherland 


Is now offering the balance of her collection of 


Paris Model Gowns 


Among which are some unusually handsome and exclusive models 
from the most celebrated French designers 


At Greatly Reduced Figures 


14 West 45th Street, New York 
Near Fifth Avenue 











Style 2 





SCSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOOOSOSS 


The 


BOSton 
Sew-On 


Snap 
Garment Fastener 


Can always be relied on to hold 
the garment together. 

It is substantial in construc- 
tion, effective in operation, prac- 
tically indestructible and alto- 
gether Satisfactory. 


‘*Try it and see 
how it holds.”’ 


In 2 sizes and 2 colors—black 
and nickel. 

Put up 2 dozen to a card, 6 
cards (I gross) in a box. Send 
6 cents for a set if not on sale 
at your Dry Goods, Notion or 
Department Store. 


We are also makers of the 
World Renowned “ Bird- 
@ Cage’ Raymond or French 
© Snap Fastener, used by all 
@ Domesticand European Glove 
@ manufacturers. 
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sConsolidated 
sFastener Co. 
:. 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Represented at 
: 450 Broome St., New York 
s 237 Fifth Ave, Chicago 
$ 103 Rue Lafayette, Paris, France 
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Err Ficure.—Beige taffeta over scarlet 
* taffeta. The skirt is in eleven box- 
plaited gores, which flare in graduated 
flounce effect, with insertion between of point 
Arab lace, strapped with black velvet ribbon, 
The waist is in box-plaits over the point Arabe 
from a yoke of the taffeta to waist line. Be- 
neath the lace is accordion-plaited red chiffon. 
Black velvet string tie. 

Ricut Ficure.—Light cadet blue satin fou- 
lard, figured with black. The skirt is three- 
pieced, seamed at hip, with a yoke of filet and 
silk guipure, and a circular graduated flounce, 
headed by two straps of deep cadet blue velvet 
ribbon. The waist has a deep yoke of the 


cream filet and guipure. 
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Lert Ficure.—Hat of black maline, brim 
draped with black lace scarf, fastened at back 
with bow of green velvet ribbon. Small white 
roses on crown. Scarf of black chiffon, cape 
effect. 

Mippte Ficure.—Hat of Tuscan braid, faced 
with fancy chiffon, white with black straw 
spots. Long black plume. 

Ricut Ficure.—Hat of burnt straw. Green 
velvet edge, draped Irish lace. Green Paradise 
plume under brim on left side. Ruff, deep cream 
silk net, with large spot, made over blue chif- 
fon. Parasol, cream silk petals, with black 
edge. Black velvet ribbon strapping. 
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Rain coat of light tan cravenette with double- 
breasted loose fronts, and three-quarter fitted 
back below a yoke outlined by rows of stitching. 
Welted seams. Fan plaits inserted on sleeves at 
outer seam, and at centre back coat seam, 
crossed at top with stitched strap with pearl but- 
tons in points. Pearl buttons fasten and trim 
sleeve. Collar and revers of white taffeta closely 
stitched. Roll-brim sailor hat with black ribbed 
silk crown band. 
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Lert Ficure.—Black mohair with hair-line 
stripe of white running through. Blouse, un- 
lined. Box-plait front. Round shoulder cape 
of plain black mohair, trimmed with one band 
of same stitched fine with white, and running 
down below bust line. Also two double bands 
of white braid. Small pearl buttons. Standing 
collar and large sleeve, caught at wrist with 
stitched band. The skirt in front and at sides 
in small inverted box-plaits. Lining of surah 
silk, 

Urrer Ficure.—Top coat of green mixed 
covert cloth. Loose-fitting back and front. 
Belt one inch below waist line, slightly outlin- 
ing figure. Two-inch strap back and front in 
centre. Loose sleeve with stitched cuff band. 
Lined with figured soft liberty silk. 

Mippte Ficurt.—White cheviot crash suit. 
Coat with broad shoulder effect, and long line 
down the front. Belt to waist only. Separate 
hip pieces. Tuxedo collar, trimmed with three 
rows of gold braid. Loose sleeve. Yellow 
stitching to match gold on collar. Seven-gored 
flaring skirt, trimmed with two-inch bands. 
Yellow liberty silk lining throughout. 

Ricut Ficure.—Sailor suit of white linen 
crash, trimmed with navy blue braid. Blouse 
waist, plaited. Belt of braid. Skirt is box- 
plaited trimmed at bottom with three rows of 
braid on outside of each plait. 
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Lerr Ficure.—Gown of white India silk 
trimmed with white and black lace insertion and 
tucks—three ruffes on skirt, also trimmed with 
insertion and tucks. 

Mippte Ficure.—Costume of white swiss, 


Paquin model, round yoke of Valenciennes in- 
sertion and tucks ; the skirt also has round yoke 
of insertion and tucks to match waist. Gradu- 
ated ruffle on bottom trimmed with tucks and 
insertion. 

Ricut Ficurz.—Gown of blue linen trimmed 
with hand-embroidered collar and cuffs—em- 
broidery is in different shades of blue. 
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Upper Ficure.—Tan broadcloth, lined 
throughout with white satin. Hood and revers 
trimmed with narrow black velvet ribbon. 
Sleeves finished at hand with lace. Edge of 
coat and collar Persian trimmed. 

Lert Ficurr.—White organdie with blouse 
waist tucked, rows of insertion. Flowing sleeves 
also trimmed with insertion and lace. Skirt 
made with new flare effect, with side accordion- 
plaiting and a very full white taffeta sash. 

Mipprte Ficurz.—Silk gowns trimmed 
with fine lace and tucks, open in back with 
blouse front. Full tucked blouse and flowing 
elbow sleeves. Skirt is new model with habit 
back, trimmed with lace to match waist, with 
shirring and tucks at top and bottom of flounce. 

Richt Ficure.—Black and whit: check 
silk with black piping. Coat with double 
postillion back. Cut steel buckles. Blouse 
of Irish point lace, finished with black and 
white beading with ornaments and tassels. 
Sleeves plaited and strapped. Skirt habit back 
with strapping of material piped with black. 
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Lert Ficure.—Yachting costume of white 
linen duck. The skirt is three-pieced, seamed 
at hip, and has a deep graduated circular flounce 
trimmed with bands, stitched with marine blue, 
the distance between them evenly graduated. 
Full habit back. The sailor blouse waist is on 
an elastic band at waist line, slipping on over 
head, having single-piece back and the same 
effect at front, and is stitched in design above 
waist line. The sleeves are tucked for a short 
distance at elbow and shaped into a cuff with 
tucks. This stitching and also the border of 
collar and the entire stock are all done in the 
marine blue. Anchor on shield hand-embroi- 
dered in blue. Blue taffeta tie, belt and fold 
at top of stock. Stitching and embroidery on 
tie ends in white. Natural Kobé straw hat, 
with black velvet pipings on brim. Fibre 
scarf, with two blue quills through knot at 
front. 

Mippte Ficure.—Blue linen duck, The 
skirt is seven-gored, with stitching from seams 
continued above the rows on heavily stitched 
hem. Full habit back. The Eton coat has 
undercollar and vestee fronts of white linen, fin- 
ished on edges with stitching. Eton coat collar 
and revers stitched in design ; seams stitched, 
and diagonal rows of stitching on the sleeves 
and under gun-metal buttons. Groups of but- 
tons trim fronts. White cheviot shirt waist, 
with linen stock stitched with blue and trimmed 
with blue madras band and crochet buttons. 
Black walrus belt with gun-metal buckle. 
Ecru Yetta straw hat with blue and white 
band. 

Ricut Ficure.—Biscuit color linen costume. 
The skirt is in nine box-plaited gores, each 
trimmed with a graduated pointed end strap, 
heavily stitched in white ending at slightly gra- 
duated distances above the three-inch hem, 
which is finished with two rows of stitching. 
Full habit back, walking length. The waist is 
in broad shoulder Eton blouse effect, with at- 
tached circular skirt, which is heavily stitched. 
Stitched straps with round yellowish pearl but- 
tons in points trim and the band down front, 
where the waist fastens is also stitched. Stitched 
strap belt with pearl button, military collar with 
button in pint, and turn back flare cuffs heavi- 
ly stitched. Alpine hat of the linen stitched in 
white, with black velvet band and black silk 


pompons. 
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Uprer Lerr Ficuaz.—White brilliantine 


bathing suit. The skirt is in five-plaited gores 
with a slightly flared circular flounce trimmed 
with three narrow, closely stitched bands of red 
brilliantine. The attached waist is in box- 
plaits back and front, having a wide sailor col- 
lar with under revers at front, bordered with 
stitched bands. Ends of scarf similarly trimmed. 
Short puff sleeves, stitched belt of the red. 
Red and white checked kerchief. 

Lower Lerr.— Marine blue brilliantine bath- 
ing suit. The skirt is in five box-plaited gores, 
with straps of white brilliantine between, and is 
finished with a three-inch hem. The waist is 
in small box-plaits with the straps between 
shingled at a line of yoke. Box-plait puff 
sleeves, the fullness flaring into a ruffle on 
which the straps extend. Wide sailor collar 
bordered with white. Blue taffeta tie, belt and 
kerchief. 

Mippte Ficure.—Black taffeta bathing 
suit. The skirt is in five box-plaited gores and 
has a three-inch hem of white taffeta, stitched 
with red in design and headed by a closely 
stitched band of the black. The attached waist 
has two box-plaits back and front and box-plait 
puff sleeves, which flare into a ruffie edged by a 
narrow stitched fold. White taffeta sailor col- 
lar stitched with red, the border in design, and 
shield to match trimmed with closely stitched 
straps of the black. Stitched strap belt. Red 
and white striped kerchief. 

Upper Ricut.—Cadet blue brilliantine bath- 
ing suit, The skirt is three-pieced, seamed at 
hip and tucked to represent a graduated yoke. 
A three-inch hem finishes headed by a band of 
black and white taffeta. The waist is in tucks 
below a shallow shoulder yoke and has a tucked 
sailor collar with yoke band of the silk extend- 
ing as a plastron ‘front, with belt to match. 
Tucked puff sleeves flaring into a ruffle edged 
with taffeta and tied with red ribbon. Em- 
broidered shield with silk band at top. Blue 
and white kerchief. 

Lower Ricut.—Navy blue taffeta bathing 
suit. The skirt is in seven gores with box- 
plaits from under the graduated pointed straps of 
white brilliantine, which are stitched on the 
edges with blue and finished with blue bone but- 
tons in points. The waist has a wide box-plait 
effect at front, with single strap and button over- 
lapping at hight of dart beyond. Strapped el- 
bow sleeve, finished with ruffle. Collar and 
shield of the brilliantine, strapped with narrow 
bias folds of the blue. Rows of buttons trim. 
Shaped stitched girdle with double point at back, 
one on each box-plait. 

Fig. 6534.—Light castor taffeta over cream 
taffeta.* The foundation is three-pieced, fin- 
ished with a plaiting. The drop-skirt is three- 
pieced, the shaped front panel of cream Dolly 
Varden silk with chine blue flower design, 
edged over with rows of fine white satin cord. 
Six tucks on circular graduated flounce, the dis- 
tance between graduated evenly. Inverted plait 
at back. Eton blouse waist, with shaped collar 
continuing as revers to waist line of the chiné 
silk edged with satin cord, single-pieced back. 
Three-quarter sleeves with Lierre lace insertion 
on border. Bodice of Lierre lace with bishop 
sleeves caught into a deep wristband. Lierre 
scarf in fichu effect at shoulder collar edge, fin- 
ished jabot ends. Blue velvet girdle with Rus- 
sian enamel clasp. 

Fig. 6535.—Cream silk batiste over same 
color taffeta. The circular foundation is fin- 
ished with a plaiting. The batiste drop-skirt is 
circulars tucked at top in poke effect with 
groups of four tucks continued at intervals to 
heading of the graduated circular flounce, which 
is laid in shallow box-plaits. Straps of Cluny 
and embroidered batiste insertion trim in 
groups of three in graduated lengths at heading 
and hem. The full blouse waist opens at back, 
and has pin-tucked yoke, with graduated bertha 
ruffle, tucked at top, each trimmed with in- 
serted straps of the Cluny and batiste embroid- 
ery. Sleeves tucked to elbow, straps inserted 
above wristband, which also has_ insertions. 
Sash of pompadour louisine ribbon. 

Fig. 6545.—Rose-pink mohair over same 
color taffeta. The circular foundation is finished 


with a plaiting. The mohair drop-skirt is cir- 
cular, with a graduated circular flounce. In- 
verted plait at back. Three bands trim skirt, 
each edged and headed by bands of white moiré 
stitched with black and embroidered with black 
and pink French knots. A similar band bor- 
ders skirt. The waist has plain back, groups of 
tucks from below the double shoulder yoke on 
fronts, shaped collar and revers to waist line of 
the white moiré, hand-embroidered on edge in 
black and pink. Bishop's sleeves tucked to el- 
bow ; moiré cuff with embroidery. Soft vest 
front of cream Brussels net over pink. Real 
Lierre lace scarf with three fan ends and knots. 
White moiré belt. Large hat of cream Yetta 
straw, trimmed with roses and pink velvet 
ribbon. 

Fig. 6546.—Cadet blue chambray, over 
same color taffeta. The circular foundation is 
finished with two narrow bias ruffles, The 
chambray drop-skirt is three-pieced with gradu- 
ated circular flounce around sides and back, 
headed by a stitched bias fold, fullness at back 
in inverted plait. The front gore is formed of 
narrow tucked panels, flaring into flounce effect 
above the three-inch hem, attached by heavy 
white cross-stitching. The waist, which opens 
at back, is in tucking alternating with cross- 
stitching, the tucks flaring a little below the 
usual line of yoke. Tucked straps with cross- 
stitching attaching the hem, on shoulder seams 
finishing in point over sleeve top. Soft stock 
above band of cross-stitching. Bishop’s sleeve 
with tucks and cross-stitching on outer part. 
Cuff tomatch. Black velvet strap belt. Pure 
white straw hat trimmed with pink, blue 
and mauve hydrangeas and black velvet 
ribbon. 

Fig. 6547.—Gown of pink chambray over 
same color taffeta. The foundation is circu- 
lar, finished with a plaiting. The Chambray 
drop-skirt is circular, tucked on hips and at 
back, and has three groups of two tucks one inch 
deep, with heavy white cross-stitching as inser- 
tion through centre of spaces between, The 
deep graduated circular flounce is bordered with 
a group of three attached tucks. Full habit 
back. The boléro has three-quarter sleeves, 
which are bordered with two tucks headed by 
cross-stitching. White Irish crochet lace trims 
boléro, and is used for stock and wristband on 
the blouse bodice of pink mull in the shade of 
the chambray, which has a tucked yoke and 
opens at back. Narrow girdle of black velvet 
ribbon. 

Fig. 6552.—Pongee silk over biscuit-color 
taffeta. The foundation is five-gored, finished 
with a plaiting. The pongee drop-skirt is cir- 
cular, with groups of pin-tucks alternating with 
bands of embroidered pongee in Persian color- 
ings, above the deep graduated circular flounce, 
which is bordered with a band to match, In- 
verted plait at back, The waist is tucked on 
shoulders at front, where it opens, and has plain 
back. A band of embroidery finishes around 
yoke, and borders fronts, becoming an insertion 
in boléro effect. The shoulder seam is out- 
lined by a double band, which continues on 
outer part of the short sleeve, and also at 
border. Blue enamel buttons trim front. Yoke 
of tucked écru batiste, soft batiste stock with 
finely embroidered scarf and ends. Blue velvet 
girdle. Three batiste ruffles finish sleeves with 
embroidery on edges. Large hat of écru straw 
with white liberty satin ribbon, latticed through 
brim. Ribbon and white rose pompons at left 
with green foliage, black velvet bows on 
crown. 

Fig. 6553.—White linen shirt waist suit. 
The skirt is circular, with a graduated circular 
flounce laid in shallow box plaits, stitched down 
for four inches at top, and finished with a four- 
inch hem. Rows of stitching head flounce. 
The blouse shirt waist is box-plaited front and 
back and on sleeves to a little below the elbow. 
Wristband buttoning with pointed end. Fas- 
tening of waist concealed under front plait. 
Black satin belt with harness buckle and knotted 
loop ends. Stock to match, with embroidered 
white linen turn-over. Hat of pure white 
rough straw trimmed with black and white 
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coque feathers and black velvet ribbon with brass 
buckle. 

Fig. 6558.—Oxford-gray riding habit of 
summer-weight Melton, with frock coat. 
Neapolitan hat of Panama straw, with black 
silk crown band. White madras shirt waist, 
with tie to match. Stiff linen collar. 

Fig. 6561.—Riding habit of summer-weight 
tan French habit cloth, with fitted coat. White 
rough straw sailor hat, with black ribbon band. 
Shirt waist of fancy white English shirting, with 
tie to match. Stiff linen collar. 

Fig. 6562.—Negligee of pink pongee in box- 
plaits from a shallow shoulder yoke. Deep flounce, 
with insertion and edging of Valenciennes 
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finishes at hem. Shawl collar border:d with 
lace-trimmed ruffle, the ruffle continued down 
edge of front. Insertions on collar and sleeves 
in bias effect; the sleeves are completed by a 
lace-edged graduated ruffle. Soft girdle of pink 
panne satin ribbon held by straps at sides, tying 
in sash effect at front. 

Fig. 6564.—White French veiling over 
ivory-white taffeta. The skirt has front panel 
gore, with two attached circular flounces around 
sides and back, each headed by a fold stitched at 
top of white moiré louisine ; the lower flounce 
is graduated. Full habit back. The French 
blouse Eton has box-plait front effect and single- 
piece back. Two rever capes and the three- 
quarter bell sleeves are bordered with stitched 
bands of the louisine moiré. Crossing curved 
tabs with large pearl button finish front below 
capes. Stitched girdle with pointed end and 
pearl button. Irish lace blouse waist beneath. 
Large hat of plaited ecru and pale blue satin 
straw, edged with black velvet on brim. A 
wreath of johnnie-jump-ups with grasses trims. 
Black velvet bow under left brim. 

Fig. 6568.—Tea gown of pin stripe blue 
and white wash silk, with deep ruffle of cream 
silk Chantilly lace, beneath which is accordion- 
plaited pale blue chiffon. Three-quarter fitted 
back with seam at centre and under arms; 
loosely fitted front. Elbow sleeves with deep 
graduated flowing flounce, with fullness in shir- 
ring with tucks at heading ; border of the silk 
Chantilly. Wide shoulder collar bordered with 
lace, with under ruffle of chiffon. Empire 
scarf tied at front of pale blue liberty chiffon, 
the ends falling to hem of gown. 





DIED 


Howland.—At Hot Springs, Va., 31 
May, Frederica, wife of Samuel S. Howland, 
of Washington, D. C. 

Lapsley.—On Fri., 30 May, at Atlantic 
City, in his 72nd year, Samuel W., son of the 
late David and Anna W. Lapsley. 

Oelrichs.—At his residence, in Newport, 
R. I., on Wed., 28 May, Harry Oelrichs, in 
the 46th year of his age. 
















ENGAGED 


Bartlett-Pendergast. — Miss Virginia 
Davis Bartlett, daughter of Mr. Franklin Bart- 
lett, to Mr. Norbert R. Pendergast. 

Brooks-Morris.—Miss Lillian Brooks, 
daughter of Mr. Henry Stanford Brooks, to 
Mr. Arthur Gouverneur Morris. 

Jacquelin-Potts.—Miss Helen Jacquelin, 
daughter of Mrs. John H. Jacquelin, to Mr. 
Robert Brevoort Potts. 

Jacquelin-Swords.—Miss Florence Jac- 
quelin, daughter of Mr. John H. Jacquelin, to 
Mr. Charles Swords. 

Niles-Boardman.—Miss Madge Niles, 
daughter of Mr. Lucien H. Niles, to Mr. 
Sewall Boardman, son of Mr. Albert Barnes 
Boardman. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Green-Layng.—Mr. Ashbel Green and 
Miss Agnes Layng, daughter of Mr. James D. 
Layng, will be married on Thu., 5 June, at 
the Layng country place, at Mount Kisco, 
ie 


Johnson - Edwards. — Mr. Reginald 
Mansfield Johnson, of Boston, and Miss Julia 
Pierrepont Edwards, daughter of Mr. J. Pierre- 
pont Edwards, will be married on Wed., 2 
July, at Bar Harbor. 

Preston-Converse.—Mr. Ord Preston 
and Miss Frances Jane Converse, granddaughter 
of Mrs. Elisha Swan, of Englewood, will be 
married on Sat., 7 June, in St. Paul’s Church, 
Englewood. 


WEDDINGS 


Foster-Martin.— Mr. Ernest Howard 
Foster and Miss Margaret Willard Martin, 


daughter of the late Charles Martin, were mar- 
ried on Wed., 28 May, at the residence of the 
bride’s uncle, Mr. Vernon H. Brown. Maid 
of honor, Miss Mina Walton Martin. Best 
man, Mr. Pell W. Foster. Present were : 
Mr. and Mrs. Vernon C. Brown, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin Dexter Foster, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen H. Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Albert H. 
Brown, Mrs. Douglas W. Burnham, Mr. and 
Mrs. E, Willard Brown, Mr, and Mrs. J. Alls- 
ton Gillet, Mr. and Mrs, Macomb Foster, 
Mrs. D. C. Blodgett, Mrs. David H. Greer, 
Mr. Henry Cammann, Mrs. Henry Warner 
Slocum, Mrs. Arthur Cater, Mrs. Bradish Car- 
roll and Mrs. Joseph A. Gillette. 
Fuller-Gancey.—Mr. Charles Fuller and 
Miss Fairfax Loring Gancey, daughter of Mr. 
John Porter Gancey, of Virginia, were married 
on Wed., 4 June, at the University of Virginia. 
Maids of honor, Miss Jean Gancey and Miss 
Richie Gancey. Bridesmaids, Miss Sadie Sut- 
tonand Miss Grace Shields, of Richmond, Va., 
Miss Emily Gibson, of North Carolina, Miss 
Mary Cooke, of Norfolk, Va., and Miss Rénée 
Coudert, of New York. Best man, Mr. Paul 
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Fuller, Jr. Ushers, Mr. Léonce M. Fuller, 
Mr. Frederick Roosevelt Loney, Mr. Norman 
Coudert, Mr. Thomas Kearney, of New York, 
Mr. Allen Pendleton, of St. Louis, and Mr. 
Preston Noland, of Richmond. 
Duane-Phelps.—Mr. William North 
Duane and Miss Ethel Phelps, daughter of Mrs. 
Charles Phelps, were married on Wed., 28 
May, in the Brick Presbyterian Church. Maid 
of honor, Miss Edith R. Catlin ; bridesmaids, 
Miss Mary R. Cross and Miss Marian Hague. 
Best man, Mr. W. Redmond Cross; Mr. 
Joseph Howland Hunt, Mr. Ansel Phelps, Mr. 
George Blagden, Jr., Mr. Frederick O. Sped- 
den and Mr. Everett Colby. The Rev. Dr. 
Henry van Dyke, of Princeton University of- 
ficiated, Present were: Mr. and Mrs. Good- 
hue Livingston, Mr. and Mrs, Oliver Gould 
Jennings, Mrs. John G. Neeser, the Misses 
Neeser, Mrs. Lazarus, Miss Lazarus, Miss 
Kean, Miss Phelps, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Ernest Pellew, Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, Mr. 
and Mrs, Charles Van Rensselaer, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Wright Post, Mr. and Mrs. N. Thayet 
Robb, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Fish Kean, 
Mr. and Mrs. John I. Watertury, the Misses 
Waterbury, Mr. and Mrs. James H. Stebbins, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F. Richardson, Mrs. 
Walton Duane, Mr. and Mrs. George H. 
Prentiss, Mr. and Mrs, Henry L. Dyer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles L. Atterbury, Mr. Grosvenor 





Atterbury, Miss Baldwin, Mrs. Dorr, Mr. and 
Mrs, Harris Fahnestock, Mr. and Mrs, James 
J. Goodwin, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Cromwell, 
Dr. and Mrs. Alexander Duane, Mr. and Mr. 
Trenor L, Park, Mrs. George Dickinson, Mr, 
and Mrs. Henry Beste, Miss Hoyt, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Pierson Hamilton, Mr. and Mr. 
Pierre Jay, Mrs. E. Renwick Jones, Miss Mabel 
Jones, Miss Frances Ives, Mr. and Mrs. James 
A. Scrymser, Mrs. Edgar Spedden, Mr. ang 
Mrs. Lewis Frederick Whitin, the Misses Gur- 
nee, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Whitehead, Mr. ang 
Mrs. R. Horace Gallatin, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Howland, Messrs. Erskine Hewitt, George §, 
Brewster and G. Beekman Hoppin. 

Laimbeer - Bloodgood.—Mr. William 
Laimbeer and Mrs, Clara Sutton Bloodgood, 
widow of the late John Bloodgood, Jr., were 
married on Thu., 30 May, at St. George's 
Church. 

Pepper-Willing.—Mr. Benjamin Frank. 
lin Pepper and Miss Rebecca Thomson Willing, 
daughter of Mr. George Willing, were mar- 
ried on Mon., 2 June, at Philadelphia. 

Poor-Austin.—Lieutenant Charles Long- 
street Poor and Miss Mary Livingston Austin, 
daughter of Mr. Francis B. Austin, were mar- 
ried on Tue., 3 Jun., at the Church of the 
Epiphany, Washington, D. C. 
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Rowland-Hubbell.—Dr. Henry Cottrell 
Rowland and Miss Grace Churchill Hubbell, 
daughter of Mr. George Wollcott Hubbell, 
were married on Tues., 3 Jun., in Grace 
Church, Greenwich, Conn. 

Skidmore-Richards.—Mr. Charles A. 
Skidmore and Miss Grace Hurd Richards, 
daughter of Mr. Peyton Richards, were married 
on Tue., 3 Jun., in Trinity Chapel. 

Spear-Wing.—Naval Constructor Law- 
rence York Spear and Miss Lillian Wing, 
daughter, of the late Charles Tudor Wing, 
were married at the home of the bride’s mother 
on Mon., 2 Jun. 

Voss-McKim.—Mr. William H. N. 
Voss and Miss Alice Marston McKim, daugh- 
ter of Rev. Haslett McKim, were married 
on Wed., 4 Jun., in Grace Church. 
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DINNERS 


Garrettson.—A dinner was given at New- 
port by Mrs. Frederic P. Garrettson on Sat., 
31 May. Present were: Mr. and Mrs. Dan- 
ie] B. Fearing, Mr. and Mrs. Leslie L. Loril- 
lard, Mr. William Turnbull, Commander J. B. 
Murdock, U. S. N.; Mrs. Murdock, Mrs. 
Boutelle Noyes, Mrs. Charles Acton Ives and 
Commander Corwin P. Rees, U. S. N. 

Robinson.—A dinner was given by Mrs. 
Edward Moore Robinson for Mrs. Burke-Roche 
on Thu., 30 May, at Philadelphia. 

Van Rensselaer.—A dinner was given 
by Mrs. Alexander Van Rensselaer for Mrs. 
John R. Drexel, at Philadelphia on Thu., 30 
May. Present were: Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Kelso Cassatt, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander Williams 
Biddle, Mrs. Platt, Miss Rush, Miss Marion 
Biddle, Dr. Charles Hart, Mr. Louis Biddle, 
Mr. Lynford Biddle, Mr. Livingston Ludlow 
Biddle, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ingersoll, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry C. Boyer, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. 
Bayard Bowie, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Emlen 
Newbold, Mr. and Mrs. George W. Childs 
Drexel, Mr. and Mrs. John W. Geary and 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Lowber Walsh. 


DANCES 


Ardsley.—A dance was given at the Ards- 
ley Casino on Thu., 29 May. 


POLO 


American Cup.—On Sat., 31 May, the 
first test polo match for the American Cup was 
played at Hurlingham and won by the American 
team. 

Hempstead —A polo match was played 
between teams from the Country Club of Buf- 
falo and the Rockaway Hunt Club on Fri., 30 
May, at Hempstead. 

London.—The American polo team, cap- 
tained by Mr. Foxhall Keene, defeated the Rane- 
lagh team on Tue., 27 May. Present were : 
Mr. and Mrs. William C. Eustis, Miss Marion 
Story, Miss Sargent, Mr. Frank Mackay, Mr. 
Robert Bacon, Mrs. Keene, Mrs. Cowdin, 
Mrs. Lawrence Waterbury, Mrs. Agassiz, Mr. 
and Mrs. Winston Churchill and Mr. and Mrs, 
William Hazard. 


INTIMATIONS 


Barnes.—Mr. and Mrs. James A. Barnes 
have gone to their summer place, Coldbrooke, 
at Lenox, Mass. 

Brown.—Mr. and Mrs. Willard S. Brown, 
who are now at Gibraltar, have decided to sail 
from Liverpool for New York on 5 Jul., and 
will pass the greater part of the summer at Fish- 
er’s Island, 

Burden.—Miss Evelyn Burden, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend Burden, is stopping 
with Mrs. Moses Taylor at Mount Kisco, 
N. Y. 

Coster.—Mrs. Charles Coster and the Misses 
Coster have gone to their country home at Tux- 
edo. 

Frothingham.—Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Frothingham are settled for the season at their 
country home at Lenox, Mass. 

Havemeyer.—Mr. and Mrs. H. O. Have- 
meyer, of No. 1 East Sixty-sixth Street, have 
gone to Islip, L, I., for the season. 

Iselin —Mr. and Mrs. John H. Iselin are 
at Springhurst, at Riverdale-on-the-Hudson. 

Jesup.—Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup 
have gone to Lenox, Mass., where they will re- 
main until the latter part of the month, and 
then go to Bar Harbor, Me. 

Kountze.—Mr. and Mrs. Luther Kountze, 
who are now at Morristown, N. J., will go to 
Europe on 26 July, for the benefit of Mrs. 
Kountze’s health. 

Morgan.—Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan is at 
the Garden City Hotel, Garden City, L. I., for 
a few weeks, 

Sloane.—-Mr. Henry T. Sloane and the 
Misses Sloane are at present traveling abroad, 
and will return from their trip to Europe in July, 
going to their country house, at Dark Harbor, 
Me., for the summer. 

Sorchan.—Mr. and Mrs. Victor Sorchan, 
who are at Garden City, L. I., will go to 
Newport for the season. 

Vanderbilt.—Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
and Miss Gladys Vanderbilt will arrive at The 
Breakers on 10 June. 

Wilson.—Mr. and Mrs. Orme Wilson 
have taken a house at Babylon, L, I., for the 
summer, 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Dutch Kermis.—A genuine Dutch Fair 
will be held in the Borough Park Club House, 
Brooklyn, from 10 to 14 June. Patronesses : 
Mrs. Edw. Litchfield, Mrs. S. P. Duryea, 
Mrs. George Bergen, Mrs. Tunis Bergen, 
Mrs. John R. Planton, Mrs, Truman J. 
Backus, Mrs. Franklin Hooper, Mrs. J. Elli- 
ott Langstaff, Miss Both-Hendriksen, Mrs. 
John Berry, Mrs, Egbert Benson, Mrs. Henry 
C. Gray, Mrs. William Reynolds, of Brook- 
lyn; Mrs. C. L. Wells, Mrs. J. Z. Lott, 
Mrs. J. D. Prince, Mrs. C. R. Jennings, of 
Flatbush ; Mrs. A. Van Brunt Voorhees, 
Mrs. ‘Townsend Van Peet, Mrs. Tunis 
Schenck, of New Utrecht; Mrs. Adolphus 
Bennett, Mrs. Jeremiah Lott, Mrs. John Mac- 
Kay, of Bay Ridge; Mrs. P. V. Van Bus- 
kirk, Miss Elizabeth Stillwell, Miss Agnes M. 
Lake, of Gravesend ; Mrs. Cornelius Ditmars, 
Mrs. Gerrit T. Kouwenhoven, of Flatlands. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Newport.—Arrivals for the season: Mr. 
John W. Ellis, Mr. Ralph N. Ellis, Mr. Sam- 
uel F, Barger, Miss Edna Barger, Mr. and 
Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Miss Laura Swan, Mrs. 
Joseph Busk, Miss Mary Busk, Mr. Hugh D. 
Auchincloss, Mr. William Watts Sherman, 
Mrs. Robert N. Shaw, Mrs. J. De Forest 
Danielson, Miss C. Ogden Jones, Mr. and 
Mrs. D. Herbert Hostetter and Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward J. Berwind. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 

Fuerst Bismarck.—Sailing Thu., 29 
May: Mr. Norman H. Elliot, Mrs. R. Mor- 
gan Olcott, Mrs. Thomas W. Hyde, the 
Misses Hyde, Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. Teter, 
Mr. and Mrs. A, E. Stillwell, Mr. William 
Smith, Mrs. Henry Bridge, Mr. H. F. But- 
terworth and Mr. Richard F. Donner. 

Hohenzollern.—Arriving Thu., 29 May, 
Mrs. N. L. Roosevelt, Mr. and Mrs. W. C. 
Scarborough, Mr. Charles W. Hamiin, Mr. 
John Howard Adams and Miss Mary E. Adams 
and Mr. and Mrs. R. S. Armesley. 

Hohenzollern.—Sailing Sat., 31 May, 
Mr. Percival C. Smith, Mr. Thomas T. 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. John Adams Thayer, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. W. Ashley, Mr. and Mrs. M. B. 
Belden, Mr. Francisco Casademunt, Dr. 
George R. Fowler and Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Hooper. 

Kronprinz Wilhelm.—Arriving Tue., | 
27 May, Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, Mr. W. 
S. Hoyt, Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Miss Swan, Mrs. | 
Daniel Delehanty, Miss Delehanty, Mrs. 
Charles H. T. Collis, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
M. Cardeza, Mr. Grosvenor Ely, Mr. and Mrs. | 
Theodore F, Jackson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Maxwell, Mr. A. Gilchrist Whitney, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. P. Wetherill and Mr. and Mrs, J. H. 
Bishop. 

Oceanic.— Sailing, Wed., 28 May, Mrs. 
Albert Bierstadt, the Right Reverend Bishop 
Potter, Mrs. George Bliss, Miss Augusta Bliss, 
Miss Brice, Mr. and Mrs. George E. Dodge, 
Mr. Osgood Pell, the Marquis Townshend, 
Miss Catherine Dodge, Mrs. George S. Bow- 
doin, Mr. and Mrs, J. W. Henning, Mr. Lor- | 
ing Andrews, Dr. and Mrs, Everett M. Culver 
and Miss May Pfouts. 

Savoie.—Sailing Thu., 29 May, Mr. A. | 
Zeloney, Secretary of the Russian Embassy at | 
Washington, the Viscountess Vilai x1v, Mr. | 
Joseph Peabody, Mr. William A. Marburg, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Wells Champney, Mr. J. P. | 
Gilmartin, Mr. Eliochro Infante, of the Chilian 
Legation at Washington, and his wife, Mrs. | 
Laura C. Bullard, Mr. Harold C, Bullard, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Brandus and Miss Brandus. 

Sicilia.—Sailing for Naples and Genoa, 
Thu., 29 May: Mr. and Mrs. H. Bacon, 
Mrs. Francis H. Bacon; Mr. William Beverly 
Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Knapp, Cheva- 
lier G. Loverde, Mrs. A. Montgomery and Mr. 
Lloyd Richards. 
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Humperdinck.—Herr Humperdinck, the 
composer of Hansel und Gretel, has fin- 
ished another fairy opera which will have its 
first performance next season, 

Liszt.—The Liszt Festival, at Weimar, 
was concluded on Sat., 31 May, with the un- | 
veiling of the Liszt statue 





EXHIBITIONS NOW ON 


New York.—Lenox Library. 
paintings and studies by Rossetti. 
Central Park Conservatories. 
of flowers, 

Boston. — Public Library. Photographs of 
portraits by celebrated artists. During June. 

Chicago.—Art Institute, Spring exhibition of 
water colors, pastels and miniatures, Until 8 June, 

Cincinpati.—Cincinnati Museum, Ninth an- 
nual of American Art. Until 7 July. 

Providence.—Art Club. Summer exhibition of 
oil and water-color paintings and sculpture, by Provi- 
dence artists, Until 1 Sept. 

Washington. — Congressional Library. En 
graved portraits by Saint Memin. 


Photographs of 


Spring exhibition 


EXHIBITIONS TO COME 


Minneapolis.—Public Library. Third annual 
art exhibition of the Minneapolis Society of Fine 
Arts, 20 Sept. to 12 Oct. 


South Poland.—Maine State Building. Eighth 
annual exhibition of paintings. From 9 June. 


GOSSIP 


The National Sculpture Society of New 
York has about completed arrangements for 
holding its fifth annual exhibition at the Madi- 
son Square Garden during next October. The 
exhibition will be held in connection with the 
annual exhibition of the Florists’ Club, and the 
date will probably be from 30 October to 6 
November. 

An exhibition of work done by students of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association in 
New York was held last week. The classes, 
which include designing, water-color painting, 
drawing, wood-carving, modeling and pottery, 
are under the instruction of Mrs. Rhoda 
Holmes Nicholls, Miss Sophia A. Walker and 
Miss Katherine M. Huger. 

From 27 until 31 May the annual exhibition 
of pupils’ work of the Columbus Art School 
was held at the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation building in Columbus, Ohio. 

The Art Students’ League of Washington, 











instead of holding an exhibition this month of 
the work done by students during the year, has 
decided to hold the exhibition next autumn at 
the opening of the fall term. 

There are now on view at the Woodbury 
Gallery, in London, a number of designs and 
cartoons made for London Punch by celebrated 
illustrators, 

An art exhibition is about to be opened at The 
Hague, Holland, of paintings and sculpture do- 
nated by Dutch, French, and American artists, 
The exhibition will remain open until Septem- 
ber, when an auction of all the works will be 
held, and the proceeds donoted to the Boer 
women and children. 

At Basel, Switzerland, an exhibition of works 
by Hans Sandreuter, the distinguished landscape 
artist, who died at Basel last June, is now being 
held. 

Benjamin Constant, the famous French por- 
trait painter, died in Paris on 26 May, after a 
short illness. He was born in Paris in 1845. 
Studied at the Ecole des Beaux Arts and under 
Cabanel, and first exhibited in the salon at the 
age of twenty-four. Besides the portrait of 
Queen Victoria, which was painted in 1879, 
and many portraits of well-known Amevicans, 
his most celebrated paintings are :, Samson et 
Delilah, Femmes du Riff, Prisonniers Maro- 
cains, Femmes de Harem a Maroc, La Soif, Le 
Harem, Le Soir sur Les Terrasses au Maroc, 
Favorite de l’Emir, Herodiade, Le Lendemain 
d’une Victoire 4 1’ Alhambra, Le Vengeance du 
Chérif, Judith, Justinien (in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art), Le Jour des Funérailles, and 
Victrix. 

The bronze statue of the Compte de Rocham- 
beau, commander of the French forces in 
America during the Revolutionary War, was 
unveiled in Washington with appropriate cere- 
monies on 24 May. The statue is the work of 
the French sculptor, M. Frederick Hamar, and 
was presented to America by the French Gov- 
ernment. 

One of the largest and most important art sales 
of the season was held at the George Petit Gal- 
lery in Paris last week, when the Lutz collection 
was disposed of at a total realization of $300,000, 
the highest price, $46,200 being paid for 
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EAR, but for all forms of sport demanding 
special dress, we have the correct and stylish 


apparel, at all of our three stores ready-to-wear— 


Spring Suits, Light Summer Suits, Suits for 
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Corot’s Le Lac de Garde. Of the ninety ex- 
amples by modern French artists, some of the 
most noteworthy were as follows: By Bouvin : 
L’Ecole des Fréres, $3,300. By Corot: Le 
Matin, $19,100; Matinée de Printemps, $6,- 
000 ; Les Saules, $6,600. By Courbet: La 
Gréve, $1,080. By Daubigny: Les Bords de 
Oise, $15,000, and L’Etang, $3,640. By 
Daumier: L’Amateur d’Estampes, $6,650. 
By Decamps: Paysau Néapolitan, $3,740. By 
Delacroix : Lion Dévorant un Arabe, $4,460. 
By Diaz: La Mare dans la Clairiere, $3,200. 
By Dupné:. Retour a la Ferme, $7,000, and 
La Saulaie, $5,800. By Fromentin: Cara- 
vaue, $4,200. By Géricault: Trompette de 
Hussards, $9,000. By Harpignies: Le Gros 
Chene, $5,000. By Jacque: Troupeau de 
Moutons au Bord d’une Mare, $4,000. By 
Jongkind: La Meuse, $8,400; Le Campanile 
de Rotterdam, $4,000 ; Le Port de Rotterdam, 


$5,500. By Ricard: Mlle. de Calonne, $2,- 
820. By Rousseau: Bords de l’Oise, $10,- 
goo. By Troyon: L’Orage, $9,200. By 


Ziem: Venise, $3,600, and La Tour de 
Leandre a Constantinople, $3,500. 

Another sale at the Georges Petit Gallery a 
short time ago was that of the Murat collec- 
tion, which consisted of paintings, bronzes, 
bric-d-brac and other art objects, and which 
realized a grand total of $46,000. A pair of 
large china bowls brought $3,040, a bronze 
clock on ebony pedestal, $3,900, 4nd a gilded 
bronze clock, attributed to Falconet, $10,200. 

Still another Paris sale, held at the Hotel 
Drouot, was of the Legrand and Alfred Fey- 
deau collections. Some of the pictures sold 
were ; Les Chénes, by Jules Dupré, $3,580 ; 
Visite de L’ Amour, by Diaz, $3,780; Quai 
des Esclavour, Venice, by Ziem, $3,220; La 
Mer en Vue de Cayeux, by Dupré, $2,320, 


and Le Chatiment, by Millet, $1,880. The 
highest price, $4,660, was paid for a fine can- 
vas by Jules Dupré. 


NOTED POLO PLAYERS 


R. Foxhall Keene, who heads the team 
M of American polo players that has 
gone to England to try to win back 
the Challenge Cup, is considered one of the best 
all-around gentlemen sportsmen in America, 
and has devoted much of his life to sport. As 
a cross-country rider, he has no superior either 
for daring or skill, and there are very few pro- 
fessional jockeys who can get as much out of a 
horse in a bruising race. It is as polo player and 
cross-country rider that Mr. Keene has won his 
greatest reputation. At yachting, shooting, bil- 
liards, court and lawn tennis, to say nothing of 
golf, he is an expert, and there are few men 
who ‘can sail a boat, be it a little half-rater, or 
cup defender, with the judgment and skill of 
Mr. Keene. 

Besides his skill, Mr. Keene is chiefly re- 
nowned for his nerve, and his grit has been 
proven on the polo field time and time again, 
playing through a match after having received 
injuries which would put the ordinary man in a 
hospital for weeks, and which have frequently 
landed Mr. Keene there after he had finished 
his match. 

Individually, and also in connection with his 
father, Mr. Keene owns one of the most pow- 
erful racing stables in this country, and also 
maintains one in England, where he is well 
known for his sportsmanship. It is mainly 
through his efforts that the American team has 
gone abroad with the idea of capturing the polo 
cup, and if they are successful, Mr. Keene will 
deserve the gratitude of every sportsman. 


MR, LAWRENCE WATERBURY 


Mr. Lawrence Waterbury, together with his 
brother, James M., and John E. Cowdin, made 
the polo team of the Country Club of West- 
chester. He has confined his sport to polo as a 
main interest, although he has achieved some 
distinction as a racquet and court tennis player. 

Since Mr. George Gould’s establishment of 
his magnificent polo field at Georgian Court, 
Mr. Waterbury has played from Lakewood. 
His handicap is 9. 


MR. ROBERT L. AGASSIS 


Mr. Robert L. Agassis, who is the substitute 
on the American team of polo players that have 
gone to England to capture the Challenge Cup, 
is the only Bostonian on the team. In fact he 
is the only one not a New Yorker, for the four 
others while playing from Lakewood and Mea- 
dowbrook, are accounted New Yorkers, 

He played in the Myopia Hunt Club team 
and is known as perhaps the best of the Boston 
men. 


ciation placed him in their last ratings at 8. 


MR. JOHN E, COWDIN 


Mr. John E. Cowdin shared with Mr. Foxhall 
Keene for years the distinction of being the best 
polo player and gentleman cross-country rider in 
the country. 


The handicap committee of the Polo Asso- 


| 
} 


He has done much for polo and nothing in 


relation to the sport is considered correct until it 
bears his endorsement. He, like the Messrs. 
Waterbury, was unable to resist the attractions 
of sport and good fellowship offered by Mr. 
George Gould at Georgian Court, and has for 
some time been playing on Mr. Gould’s team, 





Besides polo and riding, he is an enthusiastic and 
skilful yachtsman, and has done much to main- 
tain the standard of the American gentleman 
sportsman at the very highest. ‘The Polo As. 
sociation handicapped him at the last revision of 
the lists at 10. 


MR. JAMES M, WATERBURY, JR. 


Mr, James M. Waterbury, Jr., has been 
identified with the Country Club of Westchester 
polo team ever since he was a boy. The Han- 
dicap Committee of the Polo Association think 
that he is better than his brother, for he is han- 
dicapped at 10 to the other’s 9. With the 
gradual retirement of the polo element at the 
Westchester Club both the Waterburys joined 
Mr. George Gould’s coterie of polo enthusiasts 
at Georgian Court, and have been playing on 
the Lakewood polo team for the past year. 











Dames, 
Century’s Bloom 


A Superior Face Poudre. 


Apply and Rub Off 


Gives tone, freshness and 
refinement to the complex- 
ion. If particular as to 
quality andfreshness, order 
direct by mail. 
Square box for dresser, 75c 
Violet round box, 50c 


Delicate Tints — White, 
Pink, (natural), Cream 
(brunette), 


SAMPLE FREE. 
STAFFORD-MILLER Cv. 

















SKIRTS 
In one size only, i. e.: 24 waist, 
41 hip, 42 length, at $1.50 with- 
out foundation, $2.00 with foun- 
dation. Cut to special measures, 
$2.50 without foundation, $3.00 
Measure blank 


with foundation 


on application. 


VOGUE 


SPECIAL PATTERNS 


Cut from Illustrations in Vogue. 


BODICES AND JACKETS 


May be ordered in any bust meas- 
Without 


sleeve, 


ure from 32 to 46. 
sleeve, 75 cents; with 
$1.00; sleeve only, 50 cents. 
Bodices and jackets cut to special 
measures, a blank for which will 
be sent on application, $2.50 with 


sleeve. 


PRINCESS GOWNS 


CHILDREN’S GOWNS 


In any bust measure, $2.00; with Up to fifteen years, $1.00 each. 


sleeve, $2.50. 
measures, $5.00 with sleeve, 
LONG COATS 
In any bust measure, without 
sleeve $2.00; with sleeve $2.50; 
in special measures, $4.00. 
CAPES 
One dollar and a half, 





Cut to special Part of 


suit—bodice, skirt, or 


sleeve—s50 cents each. 


MISSES’ GOWNS 


The same as adult’s, 


Duplicates given with special- 


measure patterns only, 


COUPON PATTERNS 50 cts. each with coupon or 60 cts. each without coupon 


BoJices in one size only, 36 bust, 24 waist, cut to any other size, $1.00. 


cut to special measures, $2.50. 


Address VOGUE, 3 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK 


Skirts in one size only, 24 waist, 41 hip, 42 length, 
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. = DESCRIPTION OF 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


No. I. 


Made of softest white felt, band of 
white kid leather painted with pink 
roses and green leaves. 





No. 2. 
White felt, edged with narrow white 
grosgrain, band of soft green and black 
ribbon and parrot of same shades, 


No. 3. 
Soft silver-gray hat with band of gray 
and black brilliant braid and small 
bowknot, 


Designed and Introduced by 


A. D. BURGESSER @ CO., 
109-111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Sold by all the leading dealers in the 
United States 


Our hats MUST bear this trade-mark 


If not on sale at your local dealers write us and we will recommend the 
nearest merchant carrying them 
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PROMINENT MEN AND WO- 
MEN GOLFERS 


Iss Genevieve Hecker, the holder of the 
Women’s National Golf Champion- 
ship of the present year and the cham- 

pion of the Women’s Metropolitan Golf 
Association for the past two years, is one of the 
finest woman golfers this country has ever 
seen. 

Her driving is phenomenal, her putting good 
and her iron play, except short approaches, nearly 
up to the standard of her driving. Besides this 
she plays her strokes with the nearest approach 














MR, CHARLES HITCHCOCK, JR. 


to ideal form. She also has wonderful pluck. 

She first began golf about 1898 and made her 
first tournament appearance in the Women’s 
Championship of 1899. She qualified, but was 
beaten in a nineteen-hole match in the first 
round. The next spring she won the first 
tournament of the Women’s Metropolitan Golf 
Association in the most decisive style, defeating 
her opponent in the final round, who was, by 
the way, Miss Underhill, then the National 
Champion, by no less than 9 up and 8 to play, in 
18 holes, a half at the first being Miss Under- 
hill’s nearest approach to scoring. In the Na- 
tional Championship of that year, Miss Hecker 
was prostrated by the heat and was in conse- 
quence beaten in the second round by Miss Terry 
by two up and one to play. Last year she won the 
Women's Metropolitan Championship and then 
captured the National. She had been ill previous 
to the Championship and therefore was away off 
her game. She qualified seventh and won her 
first match easily. In the second she was three 
down with three to play but by the grandest ex- 
hibition of nerve she won the three in succes- 
sion and then the extra hole, value being added 
to this performance from the fact that her oppo- 
nent was no less celebrated a player than Miss 
Georgianna Bishop. The next day Miss Hecker 
defeated Miss Manice two up and one to play, 
in the final round Miss Herron by five up and 
three to play. 


MRS. EDWARD A. MANICE 


Mrs. Edward A. Manice, who reached the 
semi-fir-als in the last Women’s Championship, 





has long been recognized as of one of the very 
highest class women golfers. 

Her first appearance in a championship was in 
1898, when she was beaten in the first round, 
after tieing for the tenth place in the qualifying 
round by Miss Edith Burt. In 1899 she was 
disqualified owing to her forecaddie persisting in 
offering her advice, despite repeated warnings to 
desist by the Executive Committee and Mrs. 
Manice herself. In 1900 she qualified tenth, 
and was unfortunate enough to draw Miss Gris- 
com, the ultimate winner, in the first round, 
and being in consequence defeated by three up 
and two to play. Last year she was one of the 
fourth who tied for the low score in the qualify- 
ing round, and then defeated in turn Miss 
Wells and Miss Adams, Miss Hecker putting 
her out in the semi-finals by two up and one to 


play. 
MISS MARGARET CURTIS 


Miss Margaret Curtis, who holds the cham- 
pionship of the Boston Women’s Golf Associa- 
tion, is regarded by many critics as the most 
dangerous opponent Miss Hecker will meet in 
the next women’s championship. 

Miss Curtis is very young and plays in fine 
style and with tremendous power. She is prob- 
ably the longest driver in the country, except 
possibly Miss Hecker. 

She first played in a championship in 1897, 
when it was held over her home links, the Essex 
County Country Club of Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
and was beaten by Miss Hoyt, the then invincible, 
in the first round. She did not play in 1898 or 
1899, but in 1900 she was third in the qualify- 
ing round and then defeated in turn Mrs. De- 
Witt Cochrane, Miss Grace Keys and Miss Hoyt, 
the latter match requiring twenty holes to reach a 
decision. This brought her to the finals, where 














MISS MARGARET CURTIS 


Miss Frances Griscom defeated her by six up and 
four to play. 

Last year Miss Cartis was one of those who 
tied in the qualifying round for the low score 
and then defeated in turn Miss Mackey, of Bos- 
ton, and Miss Anthony, the two-time holder of 
the Women’s Western Golf Association title. 
Miss Herron, however, defeated her in the semi- 
finals by three up and two to play. 
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MISS LUCY HERRON 


To Miss Lucy Herron of the Cincinnati Golf 
Club all western women golfers owe a debt of 
gratitude, for by her splendid play in the last 
Women’s National Championship she proved 
that the west had developed feminine golfers 
equal to those of the east, something which had 
never heretofore been admitted. 














MR. WALTER J. TRAVIS 


After tieing for the low score in the qualify- 
ing round Miss Herron lasted into the finals, be- 
ing only defeated by Miss Genevieve Hecker. 

Miss Herron’s success was well deserved, for 
she has been an aspirant for the honor for many 
years. She made her first appearance in a 
championship in 1897, when she was beaten in 
the first round by Miss Sargent, the runner-up. 
In 1898 she failed to qualify, as she likewise 
did in 1899, in the latter year, however, win- 
ning the Consolation Cup. In 1900 she was 
away off her game, and so failed once more to 
qualify for the match play. In various open 
tournaments Miss Herron has always taken a high 
place. 


MR. FINDLAY &. DOUGLAS 


Mr. Findlay S. Douglas, a young Scotsman who 
came to America in the spring of 1897, is gen- 
erally regarded as Mr. Walter Travis’s most for- 
midable rival, and indeed is by many regarded as 
his equal. The record of their meetings, how- 
ever, do not bear out this view. 

Douglas was considered to have the Amateur 
Championship of 1897 at his mercy, but the 
titie-holder, Mr. H. J. Whigham, defeated 
him in the second round. 

In 1898, however, Mr. Douglas, after tieing 
for sixth place in the qualifying round, swept 
through his field like a whirlwind, and won the 
championship in most decisive fashion. In 1899 
he tied for third place in the qualifying round and 
was an overwhelming favorite in the finals, 
but notwithstanding was defeated by Mr. Hubert 
M. Harriman, who thus became the first Ameri- 
can to win thetitle. In the Championship of 1900 
he tried for fourth place in the qualifying round, 
and was runner-up once more, Mr. Travis defeat- 
ing him on the last green. Last year Mr. Douglas 
started in brilliantly by winning the Metropoli- 
tan Championship, and was the favorite for the 
Amateur, but once more Mr. Travis proved his 





Nemesis, defeating him in a thirty-eight-hole 


match in the semi-final round. 


MR. WALTER E, EGAN 


Mr. Walter E. Egan furnished the sensation of 
the Amateur National Golf Championship of 
1901 by lasting through the match play until 
the final round, when Mr. Travis defeated him. 

He is a Chicago boy who came on for the 
event with no eastern reputation at all, and a 
not over-great support of the players from his 
own territory, although he had won a fair share 
of Chicago’s golfing honors during the previous 
two or three years. He has a rather more stiff 
and labored style than the average boy of his 
age, but plays with determination and good 
judgment. His strong point is his putting. He 
entered Harvard last autumn, and although play- 
ing on the Crimson team in the Intercollegiate 
Championship last month was by no means the 
aid to it that his high place at the Amateur 
would have led one to expect. In the Individ- 
ual Championship he was beaten in the third 
round. With the Amateur Championship this 
year to be played on a course with which he is 
thoroughly familiar, and the advantage of being 
at home, he will, doubtless, do well though he 
can hardly expect to be runner-up again. 


MR. CHARLES HITCHCOCK, JR. 


Mr. Charles Hitchcock, Jr. ,who won the title 
of champion of the Intercollegiate Golf Associa- 
tion a few weeks ago, is the captain of the Yale 
golf team and the Yale champion as well. 

He has been accounted one of the most pro- 
mising of the younger generation of golfers for 
several years, and the consistent, as well as bril- 
liant golf, he displayed in winning his matches in 
the intecollegiate tournament give promise that 
he will force Mr. Travis to his very utmost in 
the amateur championship, if the latter is to 
hold his title for another year. 

Mr. Hitchcock first came into prominence four 
years ago, when as a schoolboy he won the an- 
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. EDWARD A. MANICE 


nual tournament of the Point Judith Country 
Club from one of the highest class fields of the 
year. This performance he has repeated each 
year since. He was runner-up for the intercol- 
legiate championship last year, won the open 
tournament of the Newport Golf Glub in 1900 
in impressive fashion, and has a long list of vic- 
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MR, WALTER J. TRAVIS 


Mr. Walter J. Travis, who is now holding for 
he second consecutive year the Amateur Nation- 
| Golf Championship, is generally conceded by 
ritics to be the highest class and most consistent 
solfer in this country. 

Mr. Travis isan Australian by birth, but has 
wved for many years in New York. He first 














MR, F. 8. DOUGLAS 


gan to play golf on the public links at Van 
prtlandt Park in the autumn of 1896. He im- 
pved rapidly and in 1897 won a number of 
es at the open tournaments around New 
ork. In 1898 he continued his development 
d by the date of the Amateur Championship, 
tober, was regarded as one of the half dozen 
t golfers in the country. 
In that tournament he was fifth in the quali- 
ng round, and in the match play was beaten 
y in the semi-final round by the ultimate 
ampion, Mr. Findlay S. Douglas. 
In 1899 he tied with two others for the 
rd lowest score in the Amateur Championship 
as in 1898 was beaten by Mr. Douglas in the 
ni-final round. In the open tournaments of 
ft year he won a tremendous number of 
es, and in 1900 he won the Metropolitan 
kmpionship, led the field in the qualifying 
ind of the Amateur and won the title. Last 
r ill health lost him the Metropolitan Cham- 
nship, but he won the Amateur for the 
atieth time, and also led the field in the 
tlifying round. He has a marvelous record of 
tories in the open tournaments of the past 
) years, 


Vogue is $3.00 a year by subscrip- 
m, which includes all the numbers 
issued. 3 West 29th Street, Neu 
rk, 


He is 
as yet but a junior in college, and is a son of 
Dr. Charles Hitchcock, of New York. 








[NoTe.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where dressing-table articles are purchasable 
should enclose stamped and addressed envelope for 
reply, and state page and date.]} 


Graceful presence, beautiful complexion, 

A glossy and luxuriant hair, white teeth, 

well-kept hands and nails, are the de- 

sire of all women, their cultivation being one of 

the honest coquetries of life deserving of praise. 

The woman who is thoroughly alive to the 

charm found in each perfection ages less quickly 

than another because of the care she takes to 

preserve these conditions, if they already exist, 
or to produce them, if lacking. 

One of the cleverest women in history has 
said, ‘*Whatever may be the strength and 
breadth of a woman’s mind, whatever the im- 
portance of the subjects to which she devotes 
herself, her face is always a reason in the history 
of her life.’ - Many as are the preparations for 
preservation of beauty, not all of them are as 
worthy of endorsement as those I am about to 
review. Every need has been taken into consider- 
ation and is met in some trustworthy compound 
which is not only well prepared, but thoroughly 
healthy and efficacious. Several of these have 
been already mentioned in this column, but there 
are a few entirely new preparations awaiting 
comment. Cleanliness being always the first 
requisite of health as well as beauty, frequent 
bathing is an absolute necessity, giving elasticity 
to the flesh and pervading the whole body with 
a sensation of buoyancy. Very soothing to the 
nervous constitution is a warm perfumed bath, 
and frequently an aid to the restoration of lost 
vigor, besides a powerful rejuvenator. There 
is a special mixture put up in bags of cheesecloth, 
one of which placed in the morning bath gives 
a milky softness to the water, as well as a de- 
licious perfume to the body. This also, it is 
said, gradually restores the firmness of youth, 
freshness of the skin and suppleness of the body. 
Another preparation for the sponge bath is put 
up in like manner and especially adapted for the 
shoulders, chest and arms. A box containing 
forty small bags can be had for $6.25. 

A cream imported to this country for the first 
time last spring, met with instant recognition 
during the summer as a preventative of sunburn 











MISS LUCY HERRON 


for those who are often in the open air, and is 
also very good for withered skin. Price, $1.50 
a jar. 

Even those whose hair is as thick and long 
as is desirable will be glad to know of an ex- 
cellent shampoo soap, entirely neutral and for- 
mulated expressly for the hair and scalp. It con- 
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tains no free alkali—that is, broadly speaking, 
the lye of wood ashes, than which nothing is 
more ruinous. This soap is part of a certain 
treament formulated by an eminent French bac- 
teriologist, who found that dandruff, falling hair 
and baldness are all the results of various mi- 
crobes which infest the scalp. It contains nour- 
ishing, germicidal and invigorating qualities and 
is a reliable cleanser. The directions are to wet 
the hair with water as hot as can comfortably 





MISS GENEVIEVE HECKER 


be borne, and apply the soap freely until a 
thick lather is formed. Then massage the 
scalp thoroughly with the tips of the fingers, 
taking care not to scratch it, leaving the lather 
on a few minutes and then rinsing off thor- 
oughly. By this method the healing qualities 
of the soap find their way into the scalp. Price, 
§0 cents a cake. 


THE AUTOMOBILE OF THE 
MOMENT 


Ive years ago the stray electric hansom, 
F with its hideously screaming gearing, was 
a rudimentary object; improvements 
were, however, quickly made, and in France the 
automobile speedily achieved great triumphs. To- 
day this vehicle leads the van, with steam and 
gasolene as the motive power. ‘The electric ma- 
chine has still need of many improvements in 
the storage of batteries and reduction of weight 
before the problem is perfectly solved, although 
the smooth motion already attained is greatly in 
its favor for pleasure driving. 

The two steam serpolettes, shown in the il- 
lustrations, are of French origin. The one at 
top of page to right is owned by Mr. W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., and the one to left of centre by 
Mr. Bishop. These two are among the finest 
racing machines in the United States, and are 
capable of attaining almost miraculous speed. 

The large illustration again shows Mr. Van- 
derbilt’s machine, in racing trim, like a yacht 
stripped of every extra weight, such as substitut- 
ing one seat for the two, etc. This sketch, 
although taken at a moment when Mr. Vander- 
bilt was winning the race at Newport, which 
broke all previous records, is matched by the speed 
of the camera, which shows the spokes of the 
wheels as if standing still. So terrific is the speed 
of the machine in racing that at corner curves 
the automobiles merely slide and are saved from 
lost of balance by the seemingly inadequate 
weight of the owner, who balancing at the 
proper place and moment constitutes not the least 


of the excitement and interest of an automobile 
race. 

Two very elaborate and elegant electric ve- 
hicles are seen, one at the top and the other at 
the foot of page to right. For grace and beauty 
of appearance they rival any carriage of horse 
power and their ease of motion is luxurious. The 
lower vehicle gives an uninterrupted view of the 
road or country, which is greatly in its favor, For 
general light country wear, nothing seems more 
practical or useful than the steam run-about with 
its buggy top. A popular automobile at New- 
port, a great favorite with the women, is the 
small Victoria-like run-about, with curving or 
straight dashboard. It is low, graceful and easily 
handled, answering the slightest touch of the bar. 

The bicycle has made the automobile possi- 
ble for women, and it may be it was its mission, 
as the nerve required to control a wheel ready 
for any emergency is greatly required in auto- 
mobiling. 

Newport in summer is practically a horseless 
town. Even the time-honored victoria in all 
its state of swell footmen, shining livery, and 
superb horses, seems antiquated and behind the 
times in the assembly of steam, electric and 
gasolene automobiles which throng Bellevue 
Avenue at all times of the day. 

The perfection of the road beds and length 
of the ocean drive make this place a paradise 
for the auto-enthusiast. 

Garden City, Long Island, is another Mecca 
for the automobilist, and it is near here that the 
long talked of speedway is to take definite 
shape under the auspices of the New York 
Automobile Club. This road bids fair to rival 
the famous speedway of a similar nature in 
Berlin. 

It is but fair in the interest of the automobile 
to show it in a less cruel light than the great 
mass of people view it. 
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The chief objection to the high speed on the 
main road seems to lie in the superstition that 
such speed cannot be checked at once in case of 
accident. A recent test shows contrasting 
items, so that all who run may read: ‘*A 
four-horse coach driven at the rate of 16.3 
miles an hour cannot be stopped under 77 feet 
and a half, while a gasolene machine going at 
20 miles an hour may stop in 35 feet. An or- 
dinary victoria going only at 14 miles an hour 
requires 61 feet to come to a standstill.”’ 
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‘VIYSLLA” 


Ladies 





- Gentlemen 










The New Flannel Spring Flannel Waists 
for for 
Shirts and Pajamas Golf, Tennis and 
Also a heavy weight Boating 
for A most desirable heavy 







Golf, Tennis and Boat- weight for skirts. for 


ing Suits 














Coast or Country 








Guaranteed unshrinkable and after repeated 





washing to retain the same soft lustre. 
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Viyella ”* comes in solid colors! stripes ! 





plaids ! 






m Viyella ”* can be obtained at the leading 





retail stores, and men’s furnishers. 













Avoid Imitations! Refuse Substitutes! 


Smart and simple yachting gown of white | 
‘*Viyella.’’ The circular skirt is heavily | 















stitched with scarlet silk. The blouse is tucked | 
and stitched with the silk. Collar and tie of 
scarlet taffeta. Dickey of white linen. 











DOES NOT SHRINK 














Fashionable rain or travelling coat made of 
dark gray Cravenette. Trimmed with mottled 
gray bone buttons and finished around all the 
edges with three rows of stitching. 
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stamped on the back of every yard. 


‘RAIN WILL NEITHER WET NOR SPOT THEM.” For Summer outing wear they come in 


MOHAIRS, 
CLORIAS, 
SILK WARP MOHAIRS, ETC. 
FOR TRAVELLINC COATS, 
DRIVING COATS, 
DUST COATS, ETC. 
FOR SALE BY 

JOHN WANAMAKER. STERN BROTHERS. 


— 


A postal to B. PRIESTLY & CO., 71 Grand 
Street, New York, will bring you a booklet 


Ladies Tailors and Merchant Tailors can find 
exclusive cloths with John B. Ellison & 


Sons and S. Stein & Co. telling all about these useful cloths. 
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DIVORCE 


Body of clergymen representing one of 
the most conservative creeds recently, 
in formal convention, included among 

the imperative questions of the hour that of 

divorce, the prevalence of which was deplored. It was agreed that the present conditions 

and tendencies call for the prompt and earnest co-operation of churchmen of all creeds for 

an aggressive campaign in behalf of monogamy. The ministers are not a moment too soon 

in emphasizing the church's position, if the old tradition of the home is to be preserved even 

among a remnant, for the world has come upon a time the like of which was never 

before experienced. The decay of religious faith and the tremendous development of 

mechanism, which is responsible for the enormous increase of wealth and the resultant 

growth of luxury, have brought about radical changes in public sentiment that have mate- 

rially altered social life for all classes. A noticeable feature of recent years has been the 

rapid multiplication of family hotels within the means of moderate purses, which in itself 

indicates a wide departure from the mode of domestic life in force 

for many decades ; but when the further fact is taken into consid- 

eration that these large hostelries are almost exclusively peopled by 

the childless, it does not require very discerning students of social 

phenomena to realize that there should be no dallying on the part 

of ethical teachers in striving to develop a healthy public opinion in regard to marriage and 
its obligations. 


Deprived of such conserving forces as religious faith and the discipline of the training 
and nurture of children, and tempted by the alluring varieties of self-indulgence which a 
luxurious age provides, ethical considerations lose their force, and the inevitable result is a 
moral laxity. The present-day tolerant attitude toward so socially disintegrating an insti- 
tution as divorce, which in the era when childful homes were the fashion was regarded as 
a family disgrace of a peculiarly mortifying type, is a measure of the change public opinion 
has undergone on a matter which affects the very foundation of monogamy, an institution 
which has conserved the best interests of society. 


One of the most scientific men of the age, in discussing certain social reactions, has 
inferred that as the religions of the day have come to a compromise, or, rather, public 
opinion permits a man to believe what he will and express his belief in matters of religion 
as he pleases, the time will come when a similar compromise will prevail in regard to the 
question of private morals and divergent views of marriage. Such a view of possibilities is 
naturally shocking to those who have been trained to regard the Christian ideal of morality 
as a finality with which there can be no compromise. The view is mentioned here merely 
to show that the tendency toward a Jess austere working model of morality is regarded as 
inevitable by one of the foremost students of social phenomena. The church has, there- 
fore, not alone to combat the natural tendency of human nature to go astray, but it has to 
counteract the teachings, if it can, of intelligent men who, while not advocating laxity, 
preach the doctrine of its inevitableness under present conditions of mechanical and scientific 
achievement. Such opinions, sent broadcast and read of all men, are about as demoralizing 
as an out-and-out plea for the natural man as opposed to the spiritual man. 


Although the church does not occupy the authoritative place it once did, it unques- 
tionably influences many mullions still, and it could, by a campaign carefully planned to 
meet the temper and the intelligence of the day, eventually persuade the world of the 
essential sanity of morality. The Thou Shalt Not of the pulpit of older times falls on 
deaf ears to-day, but the invitation to reason together will attract. And there is no matter 
in more urgent need of mutual reasoning about between pulpit and pew than this same one 
of divorce. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


AMERICAN PHILANTHROPY—A LITTLE APPRE- 
CIATED TRULY GREAT LADY—A DOG AND 


HIS TRICK—-SOME BARNARD STUDIES 


T is a favorite theory of those Europeans 
| who delight to sneer at this country, that 
the people of the States are sordid, their 
interests being wholly absorbed in money-mak- 
ing to the exclusion of all higher considerations, 
and this opinion the foreigner persists in airing 
in that peculiarly rude way characteristic of 
many aliens when voicing their opinions to 
Americans in regard to other Americans. As 
an offset to this theory, suggestive are the facts 
collated by an industrious scribe in regard to the 
recent benefactions to science and education on 
the part of American men of wealth. In less 
than three months Mr. Rockefeller gave over a 
million to the University of Chicago, and he 
has promised one million conditionally to Har- 
vard. Mrs. C. P. Huntington gave a quarter 
of a million to the same school for a laboratory 
of pathology. James Stillman gave a hundred 
thousand to endow a chair of anatomy. Har- 
vard has just received two bequests of one hun- 
dred thousand each, and one of nearly half a 
million. Clark University also received one hun- 
dred thousand, a bequest from the late Jacob 
Wheelock, and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, each fell into one hundred thousand 
dollars through the will of the late Mr. Billings. 
Other institutions of learning have also recently 
received sums varying from fifty thousand dol- 
lars to three times that amount. Finally, it is 
expected that Congress will appropriate five and 
one-half million for the construction of the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point—a pretty fair three months showing fora 
nation supposed to be sunk in greed. 


* 
%* * 


Those who have all along done their own 
thinking, not allowing themselves to be carried 
away by the hurrahings of the largely ignorant 
and wholly unthinking multitude, have kept an 
eye on the Queen Regent of Spain, and it is to 
them a great pleasure that the occasion of Al- 
phonse 111 taking the oath of allegiance and as- 
suming the responsibilities of a ruler has drawn 
attention to the very admirable woman to whom 
his training was intrusted. A stranger in the 
country of her son, Maria Christina had a dif- 
ficult part to play, and she played it most ad- 
mirably, winning for herself the discriminating 
commendation of Spanish statesmen of the most 
enlightened type, now that the full effect of her 
years of intelligent devotion to the future king 
of Spain are beginning to make itself manifest. 
A distracted country has Spain been during the 
years of the Regency, torn by opposing fac- 
tions, humiliated by losing its last foreign pos- 
session, impoverished, and yet, with all this dis- 
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aster depressing the nation with which her for- 
tunes and those of her son were linked, this 
remarkable woman never faltered in her deter- 
mination to prepare her son for his grave re- 
sponsibilities. Her wise and persistent method 
overcame the young king's predisposition to ill- 
health, and she had the good sense to give his 
teachers proper authority over him, the boy and 
later the youth being compelled to obey. At 
seventeen, owing to the careful and intelligent 
manner in which he has been trained, the king 
speaks fluently the three great languages of the 
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world, and in all departments of human know- 
ledge he has been well grounded. Among the 
distinguished women of the period Maria 
Christina will always hold high place. 
* 
* % 

An animal trainer has been telling a reporter 
that of all the animals which come to be taught 
tricks the horse is the most difficult to teach. 
Other animals, such as elephants, dogs, mon- 
keys and cats, have highly developed reasoning 
powers ; but with a horse the matter is differ- 
ent, as every step in his progress of teaching 
must be gone over and over again, even when 
the trick is of the simplest kind. Dogs, on the 
contrary, have been known to go off in a room 









































































by themselves and go through the performance 
without a word of command, just from pure 
love of it. . The trainer then went on to tell 
the Evening Post reporter, to whom he was 
giving the interview, of an experience another 
trainer had with a dog. The little dog devel- 
oped a trick itself which put thousands of dol- 
lars into the pocket of his owner. This particu- 
lar dog trick has been witnessed by many thou- 
sands of persons who would have enjoyed it 
more even than they have if they had known 
the part the dog had in bringing it to pass. 
The stunt consists of the dog climb- 
ing a ladder thirty-five feet high, 
firing a pistol from ‘the top, and 
then jumping into a sheet which is 
held for him by the attendants on the 
stage below. The genesis of the 
trick is as follows: This particular 
dog always slept with a care-taker 
outside the high wire fence in which 
the other dogs were confined when 
the troupe was in quarters, until the 
owner of the troupe decided that it 
was unwise, and the dog was locked 
up with the others every night. In 
the morning, when the care-taker 
awoke, the dog would be found in 
the place he occupied when he was 
permitted to sleep with the care-taker. 
Investigation showed that the dog 
climbed the wire netting just as a 
man would climb a ladder, and from 
the top jumped to the floor. His 
owner decided to profit by the sug- 
gestion the dog had unconsciously 
given him, and out of his medita- 
tions on the subject developed the 
trick referred to above The public 
has shown such appreciation and in- 
terest in the dog’s performance of 
this unusual bit that his owner, as 
before stated, has coined a fortune 
out of it. 


> 


* 
* * 

Those men of a decade ago who 
were so bitterly opposed to women 
going to college were of the opinion 
that the feminine mind is incapable 
of coping with any studies, except 
those of music and languages, neither 
one of which was it expected that 
the gentler sex would or could study 
scientifically. The characteristically 
masculine opinions of these mistaken 
prophets are made to appear as absurd 
as they really are when they are com- 
pared with facts published by any col- 
lege in relation to women students. 
Here is the recently published curriculum for 
the year 1902-1903 of Barnard College, by 
which one learns that the greatest extensions 
have been made in the departments of philoso- 
phy, science and English literature, whereas but 
one new course was added to modern lan- 
guages. The most pregnant item, taking into 
consideration the prophesies referred to, is that the 
attendance in the department of pure science 1s 
increasing very rapidly among the students, and 
that an advanced course in organic chemistry is 
to be given by a distinguished lecturer. In 
economics and social science the new courses 
are economic reading—the social teachings of 
Carlyle, Mills, Kingsley, Ruskin and Green, 


(Continued on page 628) 
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the Labor Problem and Family Organ- 
ization. The course in department of philo- 
sophy and psychology includes Cosmology 
Philosophical, Practicum and Analytic Psy- 
chology, the lectureship being held by Mrs. 
Herbert Parsons. Masculine foretelling of what 
woman cannot do often travesties fact as it does 
in this instance. 


NICODEMUS AND I 
By May C. RINGWALT 


“6 Icodemus,** said Billy confidentially, 
as he turned and watched the man 
who had passed them, ‘‘ when a 
fellow walks that way he is either full or — 
empty. I know what the first means, old boy, 
and you know how the other feels. Perhaps 
we can help him.”" 

Nicodemus looked up into Billy's face with 
eyes that shone in the sunlight, and then they 
both retraced their steps without discussing the 
subject further. 

While the stranger’s gait faltered now and 
then, there was a feverish haste about it that 
made it difficult to overtake him, but at last he 
staggered up to a window and came to a halt. 

‘« Well, if that doesn’t beat the old Nick !*’ 
ejaculated Billy ; and his companion, suppos- 
ing that he was being complimented, held his 
head proudly on one side. ‘If it had been a 
saloon or a bakery—but an art store !** mur- 
mured Billy, changing his hurried trot to a 
stroll and finally sauntering up to the shabby 
figure, still motionless before the window, and 
stealthily glancing at the white, pinched face 
and clear gray eyes, whose gaze was rivetted 
upon the painting before them. 

*¢ Fine work, that,’’ said Billy. 

The man by his side started at the sound of 
the deep, full voice, and Billy immediately 
struck a critical attitude, squinting desper- 
ately. 

‘*Do you really think so?*’ asked the 
stranger, looking at him searchingly. 

«‘ The perspective is perfect and the —the 
atmosphere superb,’’ continued Billy, calling 
together the only art terms that he knew. 
** Don’t you agree with me?*’ he added to 
prolong the conversation. 

A faint smile flickered about the corners of 
the drawn mouth. 

«<I painted it,’ 
plicity. 

** You don’t say so!"’ cried Billy. *‘* My 
meeting you here is quite a coincidence, as I'm 
just going into the store to buy it, and - easy 
there !*’ he exclaimed, putting a strong arm 
under the man’s elbow, for he had suddenly 
tottered, and would have fallen had he not 
grasped the iron bar beneath the window. 

«¢ A mere passing faintness,’’ said he with 
chattering teeth. ‘‘ I sometimes have an attack 
—since I had the grippe.”” 

*¢ Queer thing, that grippe,”’ nodded Billy 
with an innocent smile. ‘‘I'd like to talk with 
you a little, Mr.—Mr. Norris ; that’s it, isn’t 
it?’ said Billy cheertully, peering at the name 
in a corner of the canvas. 

** Yes, Maurice Norris,’” said the other man, 
holding out his thin, shaking hand. 

Billy held it in the warm clasp of his big 
one. 

*¢ I’m Billy Stafford, you know," he said in 
his hearty way, ‘‘and this is my dearest friend. 
Nicodemus, your hand, sir,’’ and with cere- 


. 


said he with a proud sim- 


? 
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monious dignity he presented the ugly mongrel 
lying at his feet. 

‘«* As I began to say, Mr. Norrtis,*’ went on 
Billy, ««I want to have a little talk with you 
about art. I admit that I don’t paint myself, 
but I'm a—a connoisseur. Let’s step inside — 
stop, this is a particularly busy day of mine. 
There’s a restaurant around the corner, and if 
you'll lunch with me, we can talk while we eat 
and save time. But I must leave my check 
here first, as I'm not going to run any risk of 
my picture being sold to some one else while 
we are gone.”” 


That same afternoon, in the midst of a San 
Francisco downpour, a coupé drew up in front 
of a large house on Pacific Avenue, and a big 
man and a little dog got out and ran hastily up 
the broad steps. 

‘<I knew that this was your day at home, 
Miss Mildred, and the moment that it rained 
Nicodemus and I began to dress,’’ explained 
Billy, as the Chinaman, with a smile of familiar 
greeting, immediately ushered them into the 
library, where Mildred St. Clair sat busily em- 
broidering. 

«¢ Your insinuation is complimentary to my 
other friends,*’ she cried gaily, dropping her 
work and coming to meet them with real pleas- 
ure in her expressive face. ‘* But I'll forgive 
you this once, for I must confess that I feel 
more like a cosy chat with you, seated here by 
the fire, than bobbing up and down ‘ doing the 
polite” in the drawing-room. How did you 
know that I was just beginning to be lonely ?*” 
and she caressed Nicodemus’s rough coat affec- 
tionately. 

«¢ We always know that people are lonely 
whene they haven’t us with them," said Billy 
humbly ; then, as he settled himself content- 
edly in thesarm-chair that seemed to have been 
waiting for him, he announced : ‘I*ve had 
such a beautiful day.”” 

‘‘ What have you been doing?’’ asked 
Mildred, taking up her embroidery frame. 

«« Lying,’ replied Billy with a _ seraphic 
smile. 

‘¢ Oh, I supposed that you meant something 
new,”” she retorted. 

‘¢ They were all new lies I always impro- 
vise. Please remember now that I'm an art 
connoisseur," and Billy rolled out the word 
with a superb satisfaction. 

«« Mr. Stafford—why, you're color-blind !°" 
and the girl laughed merrily. 

‘« An immense advantage in estimating the 
present school,*’ replied Billy solemnly. «¢ But, 
Miss Mildred, I've found a new bit for your 
collection, and I rather think that it will out- 
rank the last that I brought you. Of course, 
its hair doesn’t come up to Signoriano’s, but 
then musical toys always excel in that, and 
you'll like these gray eyes. What evening can 
I bring it for inspection ? ** 

«¢ Stop talking nonsense, if you can, and tell 
me who you mean instantly !*’ cried Mildred 
with excited interest. 

‘¢ Well, Nicodemus and I have unearthed 
another genius—funny, when we know nothing 
about geniuses ourselves, how we stumble upon 
them in the dark ! This is the genuine article, 
though, for I've consulted Putnam, and he says 
that the man’s painting is tremendous ! He was 
half starved when we found him, having spent 
his last cent for materials for a masterpiece that 
nobody would buy, and—"" 

** And Nicodemus and I fed him, bought 
his picture, and purpose to introduce him to in- 
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fluential friends,’’ interrupted Mildred, trying 
to see the eye of her needle, lost in a sudden 
fog. 

3 Well, you see, the poor devil is a gentle- 
man—poverty doesn’t rub out the hall-mark on 
God's porcelain—and I thought if you'd only 
take him up socially, and have him at your 
Thursday evening menageries, it would give 
him just the prestige that he needs for a start,’ 
explained Billy enthusiastically. 

««Mr. Stafford,’’ said Mildred earnestly, 
‘* how do you ever think of all the nice things 
that you are always planning for people ?*’ 

«<I’m_ not accountable,’’ protested Billy 
with a shrug. ‘It’s Nicodemus that puts me 
up to the tricks,"’ and he twirled one of the 
dog’s fuzzy ears teasingly. 

‘¢ Nicodemus ?** smiled Mildred. 

‘‘ Yes—his eyes. They look at me, and I 
remember when I first saw them, and then I— 
I have to help all the poor beggars along.”” 

‘«¢ Do you know that I have never heard how 
you got Nicodemus in the beginning ?*’ said 
Mildred, gently. 

Billy was silent for a moment, then, in a 
tone of stern decision, he said, slowly : 

«‘ You shall hear now.’’ His glance fell, 
but he instantly looked up again, unflinchingly, 
into the sweet face of the woman beside him. 
‘Tt was when I was leading a dog’s life, my- 
self, Miss Miidred— ** 

She put out her hand in kind protest, but he 
shook his head, and went on : 

«< You must know the worst of me as well as 
the best, and it was the very worst of me that 
night when I strayed out into the country, and 
wandered about I did not know where, and 
then I . . . I fell,’’ he stopped abruptly, and 
turned away his head. ‘* When I woke up,”” he 
continued, ‘*I was in great pain, and—terri- 
fied. The. . . the loneliness was awful, and 
then something living moved in my arms, and I 
saw, looking up into my face, two eyes—eyes 
filled with love and tenderness and trust . . . 
that is the way Nicodemus and I found each 
other, Mildred.”’ 


* * * * 


One evening, six months later, all the gas 
burners were in full tilt in Billy’s room, and its 
nervous occupant was fidgeting before the mir- 
ror. 

‘« No, Nicodemus, you can’t come with me 
to-night,’” said Billy, in answer to a pleading 
whine at his heels. ‘¢ Little dogs mustn't ask 
questions,’ he went on playfully, shaking his 
finger, as Nicodemus clawed unspoken ‘¢whys”” 
into Billy’s good-natured ankles. ‘« But grown- 
up men have to ask a question once in their 
lives,’” added Billy—<< if only it could be an- 
swered without being put !*’—and he dropped 
weakly into a chair, and Nicodemus, looking 
upon this as an invitation direct, sprang into 
his lap. 

«¢« Nicodemus,” said Billy solemnly, ‘if 
you saw something that you were hungering 
for, way up above your head, would you sit 
by looking at it all your life, or would you 
make one desperate spring to have it for your 
very own?’’ Then he put the dog down ex- 
citedly, and went on dressing, a strengthened 
purpose in his wistful eyes. 

As he finished, a knock at the door brought 
a shade of annoyance into the genial face, 
which cleared into a sunburst of welcome as 
Maurice Norris entered. 

«* You are going out !*" exclaimed the artist 
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(Continued from page 628.) 
apologetically, stooping to fondle Nicodemus, 
who rushed at him in a flurry of delight, ‘« but 
I won't detain you asecond. I wanted you to 
be the first, dear friend, to hear my wonderful 
news.”” 

«‘ You have sold a picture ?’’ smiled Billy. 

‘« No,”’ replied Norris, a flush of happy ex- 
citement upon his handsome face, ‘‘ somebody 
has given me one—to frame here,’’ and his 
graceful fingers touched his heart. 

‘<I’m afraid that I'm a stupid ass ; but I'm 
not good at conundrums,’’ laughed Billy. 
¢¢ Out with it at once, old man.”’ 

‘<It is Mildred St. Clair,’’ cried Maurice, 
his face ecstatic as he spoke her name. ‘She 
has promised to be my wife. And I owe it all 
to you, Stafford. How can I ever show my 
gratitude ?”” 

‘* By being tender and true to the dearest, 
the noblest woman on God's earth,*’ said Billy. 
softly, and he held out his hand, and looked 
straight before him into the artist's eyes. 

When Norris had gone, Billy turned out the 
lights one by one, and the room was in total 
darkness. Then, hat in hand, he stumbled 
across the floor to the door. There he 
stopped. 

<< Nicodemus,”” said he, in a strained voice, 
‘¢after all you may come with me—I need 

ou. 

Silently, they walked up one street and down 
another, until at last they came to an open 
square and turned into it, and Billy sank down 
upon a bench. An hour passed in unbroken 
stillness, then a tear crept down the man’s cold, 
motionless face. 

«‘ Nicodemus,’’ whispered Billy, «I think 
that we'd better go home now—I felt a drop of 
rain.”” 

And Nicodemus, looking up at the stars, 
wagged his tail knowingly. 








DEMI-TOILETTES OF CHECK TAFFETAS—-SEEN AT 
FASHIONABLE HOTEL LUNCHEONS——BLACK 
MOUSSELINE COSTUME — PLAITINGS 
AS TRIMMING — GET MANY 
YARDS OF SILK FOR THE 
DRESS GOWN 


One of the noted gown makers in town 
have had much to do with foulards so 
far, their clients ordering etamines and 

voiles batiste in preference, because the modish 
lead ran in those directions. Wherever there 
have been smart gatherings, the best-dressed 
women this spring come out in those sheer and 
charming fabrics. Now, dressy white ground 
foulards, with a satin sheen and grenadines, silk 
baréges and gauzes are to the fore in all their 
loveliness of color and design. Louisines are 
held in higher favor than taffetas, both in 
moire and plain varieties, where dress creations 
are intended. Demi-toilettes for day wear call 
for check taffetas of summer lightness, the 
checks in blocks and hair lines, when minute 
in size, being the chic choice by long odds. 
They are kept in a pretty soberness by trim- 
ming them with the same silk pinked out or 
bound by a piping of the same. Flounces, 
ruffles and ruchings come under this treatment 
also. Box-plaits and side plaits enter into skirt 
models and follow suit upon bodices. In fact, 
your smartly-made silk of this sort requires 
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yards upon yards of material. Unless that ex- 
travagance is indulged in a gown lapses into the 
commonplace and has a skimpy air which de- 
stroys its modishness. In the same way is all 
smartness eliminated, when laces are inset or 
form the trimming. Many may think they 
beautify such a gown, and would not feel con- 
tent unless it had that dressy air. Not so, be- 
cause these silks bear the stamp of useful un- 
obtrusiveness and belong to occasions void of 
all ceremony. 


WHITE LACE ETONS 


Since the closing of town houses, which 
often means for the owners a week or two of 
lunching and dining at the famed restaurants, 
charming toilettes are encountered at these 
places. Very much to be admired are the 
gowns worn at dinner, especially those having 
white lace Eton bodices, close-fitting or loose. 
Irish and filet lace are the accepted favorites, 
and often is the filet net used asa field to inter- 
mix both Irish lace motifs with blocks or ovals 
of genuine filet. White, fawn, gray and light 
blue voiles batiste, as well as etamines, are worn 
as skirts with the lace jackets, the skirts not in- 
frequently depending on designs executed with 
tucks, while now and then is seen an elaborate 
and wide insetting of the same lace. Black 
skirts, either of the same fabrics or of mousse- 
line, are much beautified by black lace entre- 
deux, ruchings and flounces, and are also worn 
with a postillion basque or Eton of white lace. 
The effect never fails to be charming. 


ALL-BLACK COSTUME 


Now and again a black skirt is met, with its 
insettings to match its jacket or boléro lace, 
while lozenge-shaped bits continue so much in 
favor that they are perhaps the most en evi- 
dence. Such a toilette is apt to be too voyante, 
too emphatic, and loses its chic for that reason. 
Very grande mode was an all-black mousseline 
and lace gown. Upon the skirts were broad 
entredeux panels of the finest filet Jace, spaced 
off across the front and sides from belt to hem, 
Crossing under these were Chantilly bands, 
which made points between these panels, and 
from these points were suspended lace birds and 
garlands. The back of the skirt was flounced 
half-way with Chantilly, the upper portion in 
cross-bands of Chantilly. These lovely laces 
and manceuvrings fell over a white silk petticoat. 
The bodice repeated the pointed cross-bands of 
lace to match, having an entire lace scarf fichu 
and wide elbow sleeves, with long close-fitting 
lace mittens. These were worn with much 
becomingness because of a well-shaped arm and 
very pretty white hands. On the fingers, the 
third and fourth ot each hand, were very choice 
jeweled rings. A black tulle toque, with a 
black lace scarf drooping in the back, was 
trimmed with black poppies, having jetted cen- 
tres. This hat completed the figure outline to 
the wearer’s great advantage, while the ensem- 
ble was indeed all that could be desired. It 
becomes more and more evident that from three 
to five different kinds of lace inset upon one 
gown is to stand for the latest grande mode for 
the rest of the season. The art lies in blend- 
ing quality and kind. 


TRIMMING FOR FOULARDS 


For the trimming of foulards, Clunys and 
Irish laces are to the fore, and so must fine 
plaitings and pliss* portions, if not the entire 
skirt, be mentioned in this connection. Such 
wondrous effects are wrought upon some fou- 
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lards by having them plissé, that it is a pity we 
are not shown samples of plissé as an induce- 
ment to making a selection when ordering. 
Very heavy linen torchons are introduced upon 
pongees with a marked effect, especially if the 
suit has a skirt and loose coat. Three-piece 
suits of this Oriental silk with a mousseline waist 
of the same shade, is not an infrequent order, 
as it answers capitally for wear on short jour- 
neys. The silk bodice and skirt with coat an- 
swer while en route, whereas upon arrival the 
blouse bodice is removed for the cooler one of 
mousseline, with which one appears at dinner 
and before the arrival of luggage. This mous- 
seline waist may be made quite dressy with in- 
settings of lace of the same shade, combined 
with tucking. The sleeves in vogue give a 
large share of dressiness, as they admit of such 
effective trimmings. 


CHANGEABLE TAFFETAS FOR FULL DRESS 


Changeable taffetas in pale colors are among 
the smartest summer silks for full dress occa- 
sions. Sheerest of mousseline in the dominant 
shade enshrouds them very often, and sets oft 
the softness of added lace flounces upon the 
bottom of the skirt. Two and three lace 
flounces of this kind are ultra-smart. Nothing 
can be imagined more lovely than these silks in 
pink, blue, yellow, and light green shading to 
silver, or silvery gray. They carry off mousse- 
line drapery of the same shade and laces to per- 
fection. Stronger chameleon contrasts are seen 
also. This over-drapery is at times inset with 
lace designs, or narrow ribbons are made to 
carry out in an intricate manner lovely concep- 
tions secured from antique designs in precious 
old art books. 


SKIRT LENGTH 


There is the old discussion going on about 
the length of gown skirts. It has been made 
very clear that for country walking daily one 
should have a few skirts for that purpose alone, 
exactly as one has skirts for golf and tennis. 
Those who daily drive everywhere are not 
bound by the same rules, yet smart women, 
who have their practical shopping and ordering 
to do in the town near their country seats, in- 
variably adopted last summer skirts escaping 
the ground, so that, descending from their au- 
tomobiles or traps of any kind, they looked as 
trig and neat as a pin; went hither and thither 
giving their orders, and returned as spotless as 
at the start. As Newport sets the summer 
fashions, this example may be counted upon for 
this season as well. Those who walk to casine 
or concert expect to wear their pretty frocks, 
and will be obliged to hold them up in their 
right hands as usual, whether it is forenoon or 
afternoon, as all dressy gowns, without excep- 
tion, are de rigueur long in the skirt. 


SHOES—-SOME DISFIGURING MODES 


Low shoes of white kid and linen duck show 
little or no change from those of last year, with 
the exception of the few which have square 
buckles covered with the same material as the 
shoe and corresponding flaps. A white pearl 
buckle would look far better, but so far it is 
not used. Black kid and patent leather ties 
are also much affected. Black ties, trimmed 
with well proportioned ribbon bows are far and 
away the most becoming. Dress ties have 
much fine hand work in beads upon toes and 
straps across the instep, and show off fancy silk 
and lisle-thread hose to perfection. Slippers 
are equally ornamented with bead hand-work 
in bronze, in black and colored kids and satins. 
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SEE TEXT 
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THE SEAWANHAKA CUP AND 
SMALL YACHT RACING 


BY W. P. STEPHENS 


Lways popular in America from the 
earliest days of the sport, the racing of 

small yachts has of late years attained a 
popularity so widespread and general as to make it 
second only in importance to the great internation- 
al matches of such craft as Columbia, Constitution 
and the Shamrock. At the present day the small 
yacht race overshadows the regular racing—the 


boat about 1880, the catboat largely disappeared. 
The racing at this day was confined to a few 
professionals, who sailed occasional matches for 
large stakes, and a limited number of Corinthi- 
ans, but these latter by degrees were absorbed in 
the crews of larger yachts. From 1885 to 1895 
the racing of small yachts attracted little atten- 
tion, either in the great yachting centres or 
throughout the country. 

Following the abolition of the old rule of 
measurement in England in 1887, and the con- 
struction of a new fleet of racing yachts, there 
came into existence several classes of very small 














SPRUCE IV 


First Challenger for Seawanhaka Cup, 1895 


club regattas and special races of the clubs be- 
tween New York and Boston—which once was 
the great feature of the yachting year. Though 
the vessels of the Mosquito Fleet are small, 
comparatively inexpensive, and to a great extent 
objects of merely local interest, by reason of 
their great numbers and the numerous clubs in- 
terested in them, they constitute a very impor- 
tant member in the yachting body ; and from a 
national standpoint are even more important 
than the larger craft. The ownership and use 
of large yachts, for either racing or cruising, is 
naturally confined to but limited portions of the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts and the Great Lakes, 
the greater portion of the American people 
being debarred from participation in the sport. 
The ownership of a small yacht is possible in any 
locality where there is a sheet of water half a 
mile in extent and three feet deep; and the 
chances are to-day that a man owning one in 
almost any locality will find half a dozen others 
to cruise or race with him. While the inter- 
national victories of the great cup defenders, 
Puritan, Mayflower, Volunteer, Vigilant, De- 
fender and Columbia, have aroused all Amer- 
icans to a sense of the importance of maritime 
superiority and a feeling of pride in the achieve- 
ments of their countrymen on the seacoast, it is 
the personal ownership and use of a small craft 
that has made real yachtsmen of many who 
have never even seen blue water. 

While large yachts were still few in number 
and the American yacht ensign was unknown 
in foreign seas, the small yacht in the form of 
the centreboard catboat was found in large num- 
bers about New York and Boston and had even 
made its way abroad to England, France and 
Germany. Half a century ago, almost at the 
birth of the New York Yacht Club, there was 
a regular demand on the builders of New York 
for catboats for these countries, and until a com- 
paratively recent period this type predominated 
in both France and Germany. 

The centreboard catboat was for many reasons 
unsuitable for pleasure sailing, and as raced of 
old was unsafe for any purpose, it relying on 
great loads of sand-bags for a treacherous sort of 
stability. With the introduction of a deeper, 
safer and more comfortable type of cruising small 


yachts, the ‘‘ half-raters,’’ ‘‘ one-raters,’’ and 
** two and one-half raters,’’ as they were called: 
their birthplace was the Solent, and they flour- 
ished there in great numbers, finding favor with 
some of the wealthiest and most experienced 
yachtsmen, and with not a few ladies. Inthe 
spring.of 1895, just as American yachtsmen 
were preparing for the great series of matches 
between Defender and Valkyrie m1 for the 
America’s Cup, there came to several members 
of the New York Canoe Club, a tentative 
challenge from an English canoeist and yachts- 
man, the late 2: Arthur Brand, for a match 
between his ‘* half-rater,’’ Spruce 1v, and an 
American yacht of the same measurement. 
The Canoe Club having no yachts in its fleet, 
the matter was laid before the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Yacht Club, and very promptly 
taken up, arrangements being made at once for 
a $500 cup as an inducement to Mr. Brand; 
this cup to be a perpetual challenge trophy for 
international racing in yachts not over twenty- 
five feet racing measurement by Seawanhaka 
rule, or the corresponding 2.5 rating by English 
rule. 

The challenge thus made and accepted, there 
were no yachts on this side to defend the cup, 
the size and type being then alike unknown 
here ; but this deficiency was quickly provided 
for by the construction of seven. The 15-foot 
class, as named in the challenge, included 
yachts whose measurements by the Seawanhaka 
rule—the waterline length added to the square 
root of the sail area and the sum divided by 
two—did not exceed 1§ feet; for instance, a 
waterline of 15 feet and a sail area of 225 square 
feet (the square root of 225 being 15) a yacht 
would just measure to the limit. Aftera series 
of trial races lasting for a week, the sloop Ethel- 
wynn was selected as the best of the seven com- 
petitors, and the honor of defending the cup 
was awarded to her. She was 15 feet on the 
waterline, 23 feet over all, 6 feet breadth, and 
about 6 inches draft, with less than 200 square feet 
of sail in mainsail and jib. Built in the most ex- 
pensive manner, with a double skin of mahog- 
any, hollow spars, silk sails and bronze fittings, 
she cost about $700. She was sailed by a crew 
of two, and her bronze centreboard was of 3-16 





inch plate, very light in weight. Spruce 1v 
was of the same general type and dimensions, 
but six inches narrower, with a heavy steel 
centreboard loaded with lead, and bamboo 
instead of spruce spars. As raced in the half- 
rater class in England she carried less sail by 
some feet than allowed on this side, so a larger 
sail plan was given her. She was very well 


sailed by her owner and a’ paid hand, the two |! 


having raced together for several years previous, 
sailing fifty to sixty races each season. Al- 
though the type of yacht was an experiment in 
every way on this side, and the crew of Ethel- 
wynn were new to this class of small craft, she 
won very handsomely, both in light and heavy 
weather, retaining the cup for the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Yacht Club. 

The interest in these races was hardly less 
widespread than that in the America’s Cup 
races, which immediately preceded them ; pic- 
tures and descriptions of the then novel boats, 
and detailed accounts of the prolonged series of 
races were published throughout the country, 
attracting an attention that proved more than 
transient from many who, while interested in 
yachting, had been debarred by local conditions 
from enjoying the sport. Immediately after the 
last race a challenge was received from the Royal 
St. Lawrence Yacht Club of Mortreal, and a 
second match arranged for 1896. When the 
trial fleet met in June of that year, a total of 
twenty-seven yachts came to the line off Oyster 

















RACING TWENTY-FOOTER OF 1897 


Bay for the first race. As this fleet represented 
only a fraction of the fifteen-footers or half-rat- 
ers built throughout the country during the 


the prevailing rule of measurement. 
in the new challenger, Glencairn 1, designed by 





being made to secure greater advantages under 
She met 


G. Herrick Duggan, of Montreal, a still more 











GRAY FRIAR 


Owned by Mr. Lorne C. 
of 1901 


Currie, Challetger 


extreme craft in the direction of short waterline 
and excessive sail area, with abnormal features 
of model similar to her own. The victory 
went to Glencairn, and she carried the cup home 
to Lake St. Louis, the St. Lawrence River just 
above Montreal. 

In the three succeeding years—1897, 1898 
and 1899—the fight for the cup continued be- 
tween the same principals, Mr. Duggan design- 
ing and sailing the defender in each race, while 
Mr. Crane designed and sailed the challenger. 
The result was the same in each case, Glencairn 
11 defeated Momo, Dominion defeated Challen- 
ger, and Glencairn m1 defeated Constance. All 
of these races were sailed with yachts of the 
twenty-foot class, about seventeen feet six inches 
waterline with 500 square feet of sail ; and all, 
with one exception, were practically identical 
in model, a peculiar type of racing machine, pre- 
viously unknown, designed to sail on one edge, 
so to speak, and thus to gain a very great effec- 
tive length which paid no tax under the rule. 
This evasion of the rule was perfectly fair and 
open, being countenanced by all yacht clubs. 

As the seasons of 1896, 1897 and 1899 
were without any races for the great yachting 
trophy of the world, the America’s Cup, the at- 














CUP DEFENDERS oF 1897 


winter, some idea may be formed of the popu- 
larity of the new class. The winner of the 
trial races, E) Heirie, designed by Clinton H. 
Crane, of New York, was of the same general 
size as Ethelwynn, but of a different type, cer- 
tain changes from the hitherto accepted models 
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tention of all yachtsmen, as well as of many 
who had merely an outside sporting interest, was 
concentrated on the Seawanhaka cup contests, 
and every detail of the hard fight between Mr. 
Duggan and Mr. Crane was watched closely. 
The yachts being known everywhere, and their 
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designs published in the yachting papers, many 
similar craft were built on the small western 
lakes and in different isolated localities, the con- 
tinued racing of the different fleets developing 
many clever amateur designers, builders and sail- 
ors. The classes from the very first were in 
every way amateur rather than professional ; in 
the first year and the second as well, the most 
expensive boats in the class, designed by Herre- 
shoff, were badly beaten by the experiments of 
amateur designers; Mr. Crane and Mr. Dug- 
gan were both amateurs, and the best work in 
these small classes up to the present time, and in 
all parts of the country, has been largely ama- 
teur. 

The sixth challenge for the cup, in 1890, 
came from a Western club, the White Bear, of 
St. Paul, Minn., its representative, Minnesota, 
being defeated by Red Coat. In the following 
year a challenge came from England, Mr. Lorne 
C. Currie, of the Island Yacht Club of Cowes, 
bringing over Gray Friar, with a-party of three 
fellow Corinthians, to help him sail her. Like 
all previous challengers, he failed to defeat Mr. 
Duggan and his experienced mates, and the 
match of 1902 will be sailed on Lake St. 
Louis. 

The challenger of the present year is the 
Bridgeport Yacht Club, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
one of the younger but most active of the Long 
Island Sound Clubs, _ In its trial races, on June 
30 and succeeding days, it will muster a fleet of 
at least ten special racing craft, representing the 
best skill of the young American designers and 
sailors. In contrast with these modern craft 
the first defender of the cup is a mere toy, in 
fact four such boats as Ethelwynn could be 
stowed on the deck of one of the new racers. 
In length over all they are between 40 and 45 
feet, in breadth about 8 feet, in draft about 6 
inches, the extreme depth, from bottom of keel 
to top of deck beinga little over two feet. They 
carry crews of four men, all told, with sail plans 
limited to 500 square feet ; there being, as the 
rule now stands, no practical limit to the water- 
line, which may run from 20 to 27 feet, accord- 
ing to the ideas of the designer. With the ex- 
ception of one fin-keel boat, all will have 
centreboards of steel plate or of wood ballasted 
with lead. In general form the boats resemble 
a cigar box more nearly than the conventional 
yacht, the sides are nearly straight, merely curv- 
ing in a little at each end, and the ends them- 
selves, the bow as well as the stern, are cut off 
square. The construction is very light, the rig 
is light and elaborate in detail, and the yachts, 
considering their limited use, for this particular 
purpose, and short life, are very expensive, cost- 
ing about $1,000 to $1,200. 

The defending fleet will 


boats of the 1900 and t1go1 fleet, 
all practically identical in dimensions and model; 
in fact both defenders and challengers are of one 
type alike. The final match for the cup will 
begin on 7 August, a series of three out of five 
races being sailed, as usual. It is probable that 
for the first time Mr. Duggan will take 
no part in the contest, his business having 
recently taken him from Montreal, The 
one end in view in all this racing has been 
speed, and to obtain it in a higher degree 
every year the clubs, with one consent, have 
accepted a palpable evasion of the intent of 
the old Seawanhaka rule, still in nominal force. 
The result has been the production of a class 
aptly denominated freaks, and to which some 
peculiar names have been applied locally. All 
of these craft have been wide, flat, and more 


include three 
new yachts and three or four of the best 





or less rectangular in outline, rather than grace- | 


fully curved, as is the ordinary yacht. From 
this form they have been called ‘* barndoors,”’ 
** sidewalks,’’ ‘* coffins ’’ and ** scows.’’ The 


west has vied with the east in producing ex- | 


treme forms, one special model which enjoyed 
a brief fame as being exceptionally fast, having 


the after end cut away clear to the deck so as | 


to leave an open space between the two project- 
ing portions of the hull. This won for it the 
names of ‘‘ divided skirts,’’ ‘* bloomers’’ and 
‘** Mary Ellen,’’ the latter in allusion to a lady 
well known in western politics. 

While the freak types have largely prevailed 
in all parts of the country, there have still been 
many small boats of excellent design and con- 
struction, whose use has opened an entirely new 
field of sport. In many cases, either after try- 
ing the freakish types for a year or two, or 
profiting by the experiences of others, a club has 
discarded the open Seawanhaka rule and has 





safe-guarded a new class by special restrictions 
designed to exclude purely freak features and en- 
courage a desirable type of boat, to be used for 
racing, but also for general pleasure sailing. 
These restrictions have in many cases, of late in 
increasing numbers, taken the extreme form of 
one standard design, for model and rig, made by 
some skilled designer, trom which half a dozen 
or more yachts, all exactly alike, have been 
built. These one-design classes, as they are 
called, promise to be the special feature of the 
present season, outside of the Seawanhaka cup, 
being found in all localities. 

The most noted of the restricted classes are 
the Boston ** knockabout’’ and ‘‘ raceabout”’ 
classes, the former in particular limited in bal- 
last, rig, construction, etc., to produce thorough- 
ly useful sea-going craft. Since their introduc- 
tion a few years ago these little craft, safe, com- 
fortable and still very fast, nave been built in 
hundreds ; no less than fifty of 1 standard of 21- 
foot knockabout were built in one season for 
three different clubs. This year a fleet of four- 
teen yachts of 30 feet waterline, all to the same 
model, have been built for one club. 

The indications are at present that the ex- 
treme form of lightly built racing scow has 
passed out of favor except in certain localities, 
and that it will be replaced by a safer, more 
comfortable and more useful type of small yacht, 
capable alike of racing and general pleasure sail- 
ing. The result of such a change must be a 
new growth in popular favor and a still greater 
fleet of yachts between 15 and 30 feet measure- 
ment. With skilful designers, both profession- 
al and amateur, to plan them, and with designs 
of all sizes and types published in the various 
yachting journals, a fine fleet of small craft may 
flourish on any water of more than a few 
acres in area. For very small lakes it is possible 
to obtain a small open rowing and sailing boat 
that will answer excellently for fishing and 
family use, and at the same time, under reason- 


able rules, for a good race every Saturday and | 


holiday. Where the extent of water permits of 
cruising, a larger type may be used, giving 
sleeping room under a tent or a small permanent 
cabin, 
and personal competition, a one-design class of 
16, 18 or 21 feet measurement will give con- 
tinual sport through the season. So long as 
there is water at hand, even in limited amount, 
and a desire for keen sport, either in racing or 
cruising or both, rather than for mere display 
in yachting, the many small classes now 
known to yachtsmen offer every facility to the 
Corinthian sailor. 








Dear Madam: 


How to take care of 
your hair at the seashore 
is told in a folder I will 
send for the asking. Tells 
you things you’ll be glad 
to know. Address, 

FRANK ParKER, 


Dept. V., 164 West 128th 
Street, New York City. 


Frank Parxer’s Hersine Hair 
Preparations are sold by department 
and drug stores—trade supplied by Crrt- 
TENTON, 115 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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Fancy Feathers, 
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REPAIRING, 
CLEANING, 
and DYEING 
43 West 2st Street, 
New York 
Ou: work has given 
satisfaction for over fifty 
years to many of New 
York's representative 
families And we feel 
that it will also satisfy 
you. 
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Where the interest is mainly in racing | 





PATENT SUSTAINED 


BY U.S. CIRCUIT COURT 


ASK FOR AND 
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CUSHION 


HOSE Button 
SUPPORTER 


NEVER SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


GEO. FROST CO. Soot. 


“MG Look for the neme on 
every loop. ond for the 
Moulded Rubber Button. 

















Telephone Service 
is the 


Quickest Messenger 
Rates in Manhattan : 
Residence 

from $4 a month. 
Business 

from $5 a month. 


One-Year Contracts. 
Monthly Payments. 
New York Telephone Co. 


15 Dey St. 111 West 38th St. 
215 West 125th St. 
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STIFF 
STRONG 
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SAEETY PIN MADE 
THAT CANNOT CATCH IN THE FABR 
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A Pure Champagne 


is the purest of all alcoholic bev- 
erages, because of the simplici 
of its manufacture, its very sm 
percentage of alcohol and its per- 
fect fermentation 


GREAT WESTERN 
CHAMPAGNE 


is the purest juice of the finest 
grape, prepared with the greatest 
care and in the most cleanly 
manner. Awarded 


Gold Medal 


highest award at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers - Rheims, N. Y. 
Sold by respectable wine dealers everywhere 


























PROF. |. HUBERT'S 


e) MALVINA 


C7’ Note the TREATED 
site of this face. The 
habit of FROWNING 
torever cured and 


WRINKLES 


Removed at any age 
“ Anti-Wrinkle Sheets’ 
work like magic while 
you sleep. They prevent 
lines from forming. T 
them and be convin 

25 and so cents per pack- 
age. ail demonstra- 
tions (Fridays excepted). 

Advice cheerfully given to all correspondents. 
For large pores and ——~ | my ASTRINGENT works 


wonders. Mo vacka 
me. D. M RIE ¢ Specialist, 
Ladies" Toilet nadie, — West 116th Street, 


New York. 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


To remove hair—use a dissolver, or, 
better yet, use a razor. Both have the 
same effect. 


To kill hair growth—investigate our 


common-sense, home treatment. Kills 
by absorption. Circular in plain, sealed 
envelope, on application, 


The Monogram Co., 109 Pearl St., N. Y 
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Mending Agency 

Men’s and women’s clothing, household linens, 
etc. Hemstitching mended, Waists renovated, 
Garments of every description cleaned, brushed 
and pressed by yearly contract. Rebinding skirts 
a specialty. Shirt Waists, Neckwear made to 
order. Tue Knicxersocxer Bureau, 28 W. 
33d St. Telephone 2601 B, Madison Sq. 
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shops where articles are purchasabie should enclose 
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NEGLIGEE JACKETS——UNDER SKIRTS OF CHINA 
SILK——LINGERIE HATS——-NEW IDEAS IN TRIM- 


MING-—-ROBE GOWNS, BEAUTIFUL EXAM-~- 


PLES AT MAREED-DOWN RATES——PARA- 


SOLS-—MACKINTOSHES——FINDINGS IN 
THE LITTLE SHOP 


, I “Here is no more useful or dainty gar- 
ment for negligée wear than any one 
of the charming little jackets seen in 

this week’s sketches. To pass by such attrac- 
tive creations without experiencing the desire for 
possession argues one insensible to the allurement 
of the essentially feminine, which lurks in every 
filmy incrustation of lace and dainty detail. To 
be sure the charm of color and material goes for 
naught in any sketch, but, still, even lacking 
these, enough remains of attraction to give a fair 
idea of their desirability. 

Crépe de chine is the fabric and blue the color 
of sketch No. 1, which is fashioned on some- 
thing of the lines of the new coatees, coming 
just to the waist on the sides and back, and not 
very much below it in front. All this hangs 
loose from a deep yoke intricately inset with in- 
sertions of point de Paris, and edged, as well as 
lavishly trimmed, with the same in broader 
width. The sleeves are pretty and simple of 
line, flowing out in bell shape at the elbow and 
showing many incrustations of lace. Price, $18. 
While really elaborate, because of the yards upon 
yards of insertion used, this model gains its prin- 
cipal charm from rather severe lines, and is in- 
tensely becoming to almost any style of figure be 
it stout or slender. Each of the jackets is en- 
tirely finished in every detail, even shields being 
added, so that the article is absolutely ready to 
wear. 

Slightly more expensive is the model seen in 
illustration No. 2, it being $21. Rose pink 
crépe de chine ina lovely quality is entirely 
bordered with medallions of fine Valenciennes, 
which lace is seen again defining the yoke and 
on the pretty sleeves. A telling point is the 
exquisitely fine embroidered swiss used for the 
yoke and upper part of the sleeves, not only 
giving the distinction of individuality, but making 
this attractive little mode! exceedingly fresh 
and summer-like in appearance. Rather less in- 
tricate, and therefore even more reasonable is 
the boudoir jacket illustrated in the sketch 
No. 3. The general lines are much the same 
as those of the two preceding models, the differ- 
ence lying almost altogether in the treatment of 
Italian filet, which defines the tucked yoke, de- 
scending under the arms on either side and 
sweeping up with an inverted point in the back. 
Flowing elbow sleeves are tucked at the top and 
inset as well as finished with filet insertion. 
Price, $15. The material is oyster white 
crépe de chine. 

Nice to wear with these jackets are the under 
skirts of China silk shown in the illustrations, 
but their utility by no means stops at that point, 
as under summer gowns of any kind they are 
ideally cool and light, as well as exceedingly 


pretty. 

Sketch No. 4 shows one of the most elabo- 
rate and beautiful of these skirts, made of the 
best quality China silk, and finished with two 
ruffles of the same, edged with lace and falling 
one over the other, so that the smaller dust- 
rufie beneath is entirely lost to sight. This 
alone would make a charming skirt, but it is not 
allowed to remain without further adornment, 
for over this foundation falls a very deep shaped 
flounce of finest French swiss, inset with three 
wide insertions of exquisite lace, and finished 
with a full ruffle edged with the same. Price, 
$32. 

While the flounce jus: described adds to the 
daintiness and frou-frou of the skirt, it is not as 
perishable as one might at first suppose, being 
washable, and therefore capable of indefinitely 
retaining its charming freshness. 

Far more simple is another petticoat of white 
China silk, marked $18. The usual dust ruffle 
edge is covered with a wide fall of accordion- 
plaiting, this in turn being hidden with a similarly 
treated flounce of Valenciennes insertion and 





edging about fifteen inches deep and invisibly 
joined so that the effect is given of a solid 
flounce of lace. 

Naturally the model of illustration No. 5 is 
even more charming, for here again one of those 
fascinating flounces of French swiss is seen, this 
time tucked in groups between vertical bands of 
insertion and headed by the same posed over a 
satin ribbon which ties in a graceful bow in the 
back. There are two wide insertions around the 
bottom and a pretty edge; this whole flounce 
may be taken off and laundried, and the skirt it- 
self might be done up by a fine French blanch- 
isseuse. I hardly recommend any less skilful 
treatment for so lovely a garment. The color is 
a most exquisite clear blue, the material being 
finished with a rich sheen ; there are the usual 


deep flounces under that of swiss and the price is 
$35. 
An example of what-may be obtained for a 
small expenditure is found in the skirt seen in 
sketch No. 6, which is priced $15 and yet really 
most effective with its many yards of Valen- 
ciennes and pretty model. 

The color is pink and the material once more 
China silk, the flounce plaited finely and cut into 
deep points which fall over a full ruffle of wide 
lace. The many yards of insertion follow the 
lines of the upper flounce and edging of the 
same adds a pretty finish. These are some of 
the best models seen this year, and I predict a 
great vogue for just such underskirts; in fact 
there is no longer any doubt that China silk or 
foulard has entirely usurped the place of taffeta 
for summer petticoats where cambric or lawn is 
not used. The plainer ones of white 
launder beautifully and are cooler than anything 
else one can choose as well as wonderfully dur- 
able. 

Take my advice and do not buy any mid- 
summer millinery until you have seen the new 
lingerie hats which are sure of as warm a 


‘*SEEN IN THE SHOPS”’ ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT THIS PAGE 
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welcome on this side the water as has already 
been accorded them in Paris. Why no one 
has ever originated them before is a mystery, 
for surely nothing more thoroughly appropriate 
as well as picturesque has been seen for many a 
day. This is the kind of hat, however, which 
needs the touch of an artist to evolve its most 
exquisite expression, and no mere amateur be 
she ever so clever with her fingers may aspire 
to produce anything even vaguely approaching 
the charm of these new and lovely models. 
Irish lace, English embroidery and shirred lawn 
are among the fabrics used for this creation, but 
a master hand is seen in every delicate detail, 
crisp ribbons and exquisite bloom adding their 
quota to an enchanting ensemble. Some are 
shirred on wire frames bent into picturesque 





shapes, and others are of some fine but simple 
straw ove: which a covering of lawn and lace is 
laid, with perhaps the whole crown of Irish 
crochet and a border of the same falling over 
the brim from a shaped piece of batiste. All 
the most delicate blossoms are used in ornamen- 
tation on the different models, but after all, I 
am not sure that the very prettiest was not the 
one void of all further trimming than its own 
exquisite work, and a smart bow of black velvet 
ribbon, Prices begin at about $25, and mount 
as high as $35, when the handsomest materials 
are used. 

Let the wise one beware of the emerald green 
now so rampantly popular ; the time for its use- 
fulness is over already for the woman of ultra- 
refinement who now, as always, refuses to be 
confounded with the masses in matter of taste as 
well as everything else. It is too bad, for early 
in the season its brilliancy was decidedly attrac- 
tive, but anything of so pronounced a color is 
apt to be done to death ina few months time by 
very reason of its conspicuousness. For the rest 
of the season green will no doubt be much worn 
in ali shades, but the emerald hue had better be 


avoided by modish women—it has grown com- 
mon, and so lost its distinction. 

New feather boas of white show curious little 
dashes of color throughout their length, and 
though rather expensive are effective. A jacket 
of batiste worked in a beautiful pattern of Eng- 
lish embroidery shows incrustations of real Cluny, 
and is made with flowing sleeves and slightly 
bloused at the waist. Price, $34.50. 

Empiécementsand gilets, to be found bythescore, 
are certainly useful on many occasions ; all such 
accessories help the little dressmaker in the house 
very much, and are worth while considering by 
the woman who has a clever maid, for many 
charming bodices and fancy blouses are easily 
fashioned with some such addition to take away 
the home-made look and aid the general effect. 
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Long shields extending to the waist of white 
butchers’ linen are hand-embroidered in a design 
of wheat, and sell for $5.75, while an entire 
front and stock of finely tucked and embroid- 
ered swiss costs $4.75. 

One of the newest ideas is an all-over Irish 
lace appliqué with flowers of grass linen out- 
lined with sparkling black paillettes. Price, 
$9.75 a yard. One is tempted to exclaim, 
‘© What next ?’’ in such a case; surely imagi- 
nation as affecting combinations can go no fur- 
ther. Canvas in double width has a net border 
applied with batiste, and has been very much 
marked down in price. 

Very unpretentious, but nice enough for 
many occasions, are shirred mull hats, trimmed 
with a large bow of the same, and costing but 
$2.90. 

Robe gowns of all kinds have been very much 
marked down in price, and greater bargains are 
to be picked up in this direction than in almost 
any other. The reason for this is found in the 
fact that the skirts are cut on this year’s model, 
and if a radical change comes with the next sea- 

(Continued on page 642) 
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Emerald, Price $5.00 


One Store Devoted Exclusively to Street Hats. 


CHICAGO AGENCY FOR J. H. CONNELLY, 1 55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
DESIGNER OF THE WORLD-FAMED “ CONNELLY” TURBAN. 


Long Distance ’Phone Harrison 276 






























Pearl, Price $70.00 
These hats may be had in 


or 


Ruby, Price $10.00 





any color combination 


Maison Nouvelle 
Chicago, IIl. 


Two stores located under Auditorium Hotel 
IMPORTERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


High-Class Millinery 


The Largest and Finest Stock in the West. 


WE CARRY EXCLUSIVE STYLES IN PHIPPS AND ATCHISON'S 
WOMEN'S TAILORED OUTING AND GOLF HATS. PRICES $4.00 UP. 


308-310 Wabash Avenue - 








Catalogues Now Ready Prices Correct . 
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LADIES’ HAIRDRESSERS 
16 WEST 33d STREET 
Originators and [lakers of 


The Princess Knot 


The most successful hair novelty yet produced 
Sor either high or low hairdressing. 

Our wigs, transformations, pompadours, front 
pieces, etc., are made of the best quality of 
human hair to completely baffle detection. 

















Hair Dyeing 





in all the newest shades and colorings by the 
latest and most scientific methods. 
We always carry many exclusive novelties in shell goods, etc. 











The Morrison Corset 


Over which we are fitting many of our gowns this 
season has so many points of superiority over any 
other you have been fitted with that it will interest 
| you, 

Specially adapted to stout figures and can be 
successfully fitted by mail, when proper measure- 
ments are sent, 


lime. E. [lorrison 
ROBES AND /LLINERY 


7 West 32nd Street 
Near Fifth Avenue 























Nothing so good with such 
little bother as the Bident. 
No trouble to use it. 






Put on 
—taken off as easily as skirt 
or waist. Holds both to shape 
—absolutely reliable. 


The Bident 
Shirtwaist and Skirt. Holder. 


Made by 
THE DeLONG HOOK 4G EYE CO. 
| Philadelphia, Pa. 






FASTENER. 


Don’t be hook and eyed, 

pinned or buttoned. Use 

NOTTAHOOK and feel se- 
curely dressed. A garment fastened with 
NOTTAHOOK stays closed until you unfasten 
it. To-date Stores sell NOTTAHOOK, or send 
25c. and dealer’s name and receive enough for 
these illustrated uses = = . = 


THE NOTAHOOK CO. 
557 Broadway, - - N.Y. 
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son, they will be practically worthless. How- 
ever, for a large majority of women it certainly 
pays to buy these robes, they have the air of a 
model gown when nicely put together, and are 
decidedly more reasonable than anything made 
to order of the same kind. There are all sorts 
and types, some exquisite in detail and quality, 
others, alas, not so perfect in these respects. 
Among the best examples shown this spring is a 
robe of biscuit-colored batiste, elaborately orna- 
mented with medallions of filet net applied with 
black batiste in Empire wreaths. ‘There is a 
wide flounce of this net and an exquisite tablier 
front which is carried up on the blouse in corre- 
sponding lines. Every smallest detail has evi- 
dently been the subject of greatest care, and in 
refinement and beauty the robe cannot be ex- 
celled in any of its kind. The bodice is entirely 
put together, and merely needs a little fitting. 
Such a frock could be mounted over a silk slip 
with very little expense or trouble, and is unique. 
Price, $58. 

Grass cloth robes, showing conventional de- 
signs in tiny black and white braidings, are sell- 
ing for $28, and lace robes are very much re- 
duced in price. 

Because of their late arrival, some beautiful 
imported robes of silk barége have been marked 
about half what was originally intended and are 
as desirable as anything I have seen this season. 
Fashions in materials are not always easy to ex- 
plain, and it is surprising that so many years 
were allowed to elapse before a revival of mode 
for this delightful fabric was brought about; it 
is sheer and light as possible and has a lovely 
finish. At any rate no one can doubt that it is 
high in favor this year and with justice, as I 
know of no more desirable summer material. 
One robe pattern in a rich wood color was 
lavishly inset with superb flowers in escurial 
lace, this banding the distance from waist to 
knee, where a deep flounce was started from a 
similar insertion and inlet with still another line 
of this stunning design. Back, sleeves and front 
of the bodice are generously ornamented with 
the same, and in place of the original price of 
$55 the robe may be had for $30—a bargain 
worth having, I assure you. 

Reséda green is the shade of another robe of 
silk barége, trimmed in a similar fashion with 
filet net applied with batiste, price $25, 
and there are still other patterns to be had 
for $18 and $20. Such a chance -should 
be taken advantage of, and the many cool or 
damp afternoons of summer and autumn would 
give plenty of excuse for their purchase. 

Plain or tucked emerald green parasols are 
selling for $5, but I must add that when in use 
they cast a livid shade upon the face, which is 
far from becoming. 

The ‘‘ en tout cas’’ as it is called in France, 
being a parasol to be used for rain or shine, is 
rather a sensible addition to one’s summer ward- 
robe in our uncertain climate, and very smart 
affairs of changeable taffeta, in red, green or 
blue, are finished with massive and expensive- 
looking silver handles and marked $5 each. 
Another variety is of any of these shades in 
dotted silk, and sells for less because the handle 
is of natural wood without silver trimmings. 

Smart skirts of a twilled écru material to be 
had for $15 are of an unusually good design. 
There is a central empiécement of Russian lace, 
a hip yoke outlined with strapping and below 
this the skirt is laid in deep side plaits. 

Rainy weather emphasizes the practical use of 
English silk rubber mackintoshes, and at a cer- 
tain shop the prices of the newest and smartest 
models have been cut in two. Brilliant scarlet, 
tan, dark blue and plaid are the different color 
possibilities, and for the most simple design the 
price is only $25. In linen color there are small 
revers and turned-up cuffs of scarlet, the model 
being yoke- lined, double-breasted and _loose- 
backed. A more expensive variety is lined 
throughout with silk and rather more pretentious 
in style. These were originally $100 each and 
are now $65. 

Mackintoshes remind me of traveling for some 
unexplainable reason, and of the delightfully 
smart English kit bags, which are now the cor- 
rect thing in lieu of the rather passé dress suit 
case. Roomy, with places for shirts, boots, 
summer clothes and all, lined with cleanly plaids 
and made of pigskin, they are no less comforta- 
ble and convenient than smart in appearance. 
Prices range from $18.50 up, according to size. 
These bags are often used by women as well as 
men, the slightly masculine style being good form 


and much affected by the girl with sporting pro- 
clivities. These bags have a square bottom and 
at the top open out full size something like a 
mail bag. 

In a little shop entirely devoted to women’s 
needs in the way of fancy work and small arti- 
cles, are useful little mattress pin cushions, 
tufted, and well filled with every imaginable 
kind of pin arranged in designs. The materials 
are ail of the best, and there is a satin ribbon by 
which it may be suspended if desired. Price, 
$4.50. Among the many delightful trifles here 
to be found are handkerchief bags, round, with 
a flat bottom closing in a novel fashion, and very 
convenient as well as ornamental. The mate- 
rial is crépe de chine, and the price $3. 

Large rugs are worked with striking designs, 
and left with all but the background completely 
finished ; the latter may be filled in by the veriest 
amateur, and would give employment for many 
hours as well as turning out a most beautiful 
piece of work when finished. 

An answer has been found for the vexing 
question of ‘‘ Where shall I keep my photo- 
graphs?’’ There must always be many of 
these which one does not wish to relegate to the 
background, and yet cannot keep about in great 
numbers. A large box is now made for their 
reception, divided into spaces of different sizes, 
and covered with any of the handsome new art 
brocades as well as lined within. There are lit- 
tle flaps inside the lid to hold some of the pho- 
tographs, and the rest are to be tossed into the 
different compartments. When this kind of an 
affair is mounted in table form and very elaborate 
the price is $18, but for simple though sizeable 
boxes, only $6 is asked. 

There are always little odds and ends of 
china to be picked up for very little and just now 
effective plates are being sold for $1 each. The 
patterns are numerous and include a dinner size, 
with deep green or blue solid border, picked out 
with gold and centered with plain white. For 
dessert there are others of much the same 
general idea, ornamented with clusters of flow- 
ers, rich in hue, and one of the favorite designs 
shows a liberal sprinkling of small Dresden 
flowers in combination with two narrow bands 
of plain green. A whole dinner set of a hun- 
dred pieces in Delft blue and white can be had for 
$18.45, and is about as satisfactory as anything 
one can hope to find at anything like the price. 
Limoges bread and butter plates in floral effects 
are very dainty and cost $5 a dozen. 

Green chiffon veii1g chenille-dotted in self- 
color is to be had for 75 cents a yard, and if 
dotted with small disks of black velvet is 
marked §5 cents. 

It is not so very much too early for the con- 
sideration of the bathing suit, and though the 
newest models have not yet appeared in the 
shops I suggest something made to order 
of nice black mohair or taffeta as fit and most 
presentable. A pretty idea would be to use 
black foulard dotted in white for a trimming— 
the collar, belt, and perhaps a narrow band down 
the centre of the skirt and about the bottom. 
If the suit is to be of mohair or brilliantine, it 
might be trimmed with the same polka-dotted 
in white, thus achieving a remarkably good re- 
sult with small outlay. The plain material sells 
for 50 and 75 cents a yard, while the dotted 
mohair costs 65 cents a yard. The latter is not 
a woven dot, but stamped like the metallic vel- 
vet shown last winter; however even salt water 
does not move the dot, and nothing is more chic 
as well as refined than a costume such as I have 
described, 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
ITED INCOMES 


LIGHT WEIGHT SUMMER SILKS 


He revival of pongees and those Quaker- 
like neat line checks in glacé silks, 


running through the gamut of lead to 
silver grays and from browns to pale wood- 
colors, have been welcomed with enthusiasm, as 
the large shop sales well demonstrate. Nothing 
seems better suited to street wear than these 
silk fabrics, a fact apparent in a convincing 
way, if one will spend a little time in observing 
passers-by at the crowded shopping hours of the 
forenoon. Pongee, whether untrimmed by any 
other material than itself or beautified by lace or 
fancy silk folds, as well as with narrow trim- 
ming ribbons in fancy designs and colors, never 
fails tc turn out enviable gowns. Pinched tuck- 
ing, which take sup the least material possible 
and slopes off into nothing, proves very effective 
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also on skirts and bodices. So do the inch and 
half tucks on the bottom of the skirt, as well 
as upon the blouse. Folds put on separately and 
just overlapping give a very dressy appearance, 
and so does the insetting of lace in rows up or 
down in lozenge or square or with motifs. 

Both the plaited boléro and the Gibson waist 
are running the blouse a close race, while it 
must be confessed the two former are fittest fer 
slender figures. “Yet there is a growing contin- 
gent who have passed the slender line, and not 
quite passed over to the definite girth of an 
avoirdupois who are not obliged to taboo every- 
thing, but the blouse. Trese have taken up 
this newer genre and helped on its popularity. 
The skirt to a plaited boléro is smartest, if 
laid in plaits also in graduated box-plaits, which 
are two or three inches wide at the belt and 
then increase downwards, but the plaits should ail 
end in a loose flare, being well pressed, however. 


A SIMPLE BUT MODISH TRAVELING MODEL 


For a traveling model, be the material cotton 
or linen, a still better choice lies in tussore 
silks, noted for their width and lasting qualities, 
which make them as economical as they are 
smart-looking. This model has a skirt with 
one shaped flounce, moderate in width, and of 
walking length. The trimming consists of 
tucks upon the flounce and for its heading. 
There is a basque blouse which has two shaped 
ruffles for basque, these being each slit upon 
the hips, and finished simply by stitchings. Over 
the shoulders a double pelerine slit upon the 
shoulders with stitched finish. Long bishop 
sleeves without other trimming than pointed 
wristbands quite filled up with rows of stitching 
as the stock is also. The belt is left to one’s 
choice. It may be a narrow stitched band of 
the same, or of black or white taffeta, and hav- 
ing for fastening in front an oval gilt buckle. 
Ribbon belts with left-side bows and ends are in 
vogue also, in fact there is no limit to the va- 
riety of waist girdling. This model may be car- 
ried out in Holland linen of a faience blue, blue 
linen cheviots, which are much in vogue for the 
same purpose. If the flounce upon skirt is not 
desirable, a two-inch border of close stitchings 
will give a smart finish to any gored skirt. The 
blouse may remain without alteration, but 
groups of small pearl buttons may be added, 
which alway give linen gowns a cachet of 
smartness. 


MATINEES 


Models for pretty matinées are astonishingly 
numerous, and the same is true of the long 
gowns or peignoirs. Women expert with sew- 
ing machine duplicate many of the elaborate 
ones with great ease, and have learned to exe- 
cute the new kinds of tucking in squares, in 
lozenge, in crescents and chevrons. The sim- 
plest kind of lawns so elaborated become at once 
modish affairs. Matinées proper mostly have 
the new long fronts, except those which barely 
reach the hips all round, and are evolutions of 
the boléro, which puts thera out of the category 
here considered. The back takes the line of 
the figure, while the fronts hang loose. Upon 
these fronts are inset laces divided with bands of 
tucking for the simplest form. More modish 
still will be the insetting of small squares of 
tucks, connected each with an entredeux, or 
turning the square into a lozenge, and filling in 
the spaces with lace. The ends fall in shawl 
shape, and are trimmed with a lace ruffling from 
the neck down the opening, the corners are 
turned and the lace ends at the hips, or is car- 
ried round as a finish to the postillion in the 
back. Elbow sleeves finish also with the same 
lace, the fancy tucking and lace forming the 
sleeve tops. Transparent is lace for the neck- 
band, if the neck is not cut down ina collarless 
way. Very few new model peignoirs are belted 
in at the waist. The favorite genre is the loose 
Empire front, whether the gown inany other 
respect carries out Empire lines. Short yokes 
belted high at the bust, and collarless, are the 
smartest Empire suggestions, the skirt flowing 
below it. But one may select a jacket boléro 
pattern and tuck that into plaids, crescents, or 
in any other fanciful manner, as an insetting of 
medallions, and allow the skirt to fall from a 
shallow yoke underneath, remaining loose and 
straight in front. Choose pagoda sleeves for 
this. 


NEW MODEL PEIGNOIRS 


Very much liked are peignoirs where the 
shirts are tucked lengthwise above the knees, 





giving the effect of a loose coat, the bottom , 
the skirt flaring out and then flounced with 
needlework ruffle. This same embroidery \, 
comes the foundation of a wide shoulder cj, 
and is flounced with lace while the chy 
sleeves may be cither of this same embroide 
and lace ruffling cr of the tucked lawn. 

It is surprising t» find such charming dimitiy 
at ten and twelve cents a yard, so adminiy 
adapted for such gowns. Very cheap laces ay 
as well as short lengths of exquisite embroidey 
to trim with, so that the outlay is a mere Sony 
Nor are there wanting occasions when fi, 
white swiss dotted or figured dress lengths y 
well as plain sheer lawns, may not be picked y 
for a trifle. This advance if followed, insuyy 
these indoor luxuries of dress, not possible jf, 
woman lacks the energy to contribute her shi 
of industry, unless her dress money is a very jj, 
eral sum. 


A WARNING GREEN NOTE 


Care must be taken about wearing of th 
green so modishly introduced else there j 
sure to be a waste of money. Green as a coly 
is so appealing to the great majority, it canny 
escape the downfall of all wearable things ong 
they become too popular. Green parasols 4 
very well and a few wings on a hat, a veil aly, 
but beware of venturing upon this color for ; 
gown or its trimming, or a silk petticoat, or 
short silk coat. Black and white hosiery iy 
cassimere qualities fancifully blended, and lac 
woven, are greatly admired and sold at the sw. 
prising low figure which stocking sales in th 
shops have made popular. Open-work all-black 
stockings of the lace-woven order running the 
whole length of the leg, are also included among 
the moderate-priced ones. In colors to match 
frocks, blue is very prominent. Whiie form 
the design in most of the output in this line ¢ 
hosiery. 


CORSETS 


Summer corsets improve each year, both 1 
to lightness of weight, using single cloths, an 
other methods of making them less oppressive, 
Ribbon girdles as well as girdles of corset fabric, 
have much vogue for wear with certain gown 
and negligees. Straight fronts remain still in- 
perative, while the length of the corset bs 
gained from year to year. Often the upper co- 
set has been curtailed so as to be little more tha 
a girdle for the waist line, leaving all above tha 
free. These are the chief innovations, bi 
modifications of the old style still find many fi 
lowers, who will not wear the latest model, 
while others, owing to their peculiarities of form, 
have to ignore all standard corsets from necessity 
Transparent lace-net corsets are a boon to tho 
whose figure does not put them to an overstraia 
These too have advanced in finish and quality, 
and have kept up with the straight-front modes 
without which the figure is quite démodé. 


MY MAID’S 
; ; is an intelligent 
Manicuring Manual *27ins 
Manicuring—concise—comprehensive; showing hor 
you can save time, worry, and money by doing yor 
own manicuring. First edition, complete, 10 cents! 


copy—coin or stamps. 
Jay, Bee & Co., 1133 Broadway, New York 


Hair Dyeing Comb 


Produces any desired shade of hair by simply com> 
ing. Does not stain the scalp, something unavoidabk 
by any other process, Does not injure, but promote 
the growth of the hair. Most practical device {0 
the purpose. Durable. Application undetectable 
For explanatory literature, address, The H. ): 
Comb Company, 719 Temple Court, N. Y. 











“Do You Want to Learn 
Dressmaking ?. 
Two Weeks Free. 


The BeGell School teaches the improved Budding 
ton System. The only School that gives a course 
DESIGNING, DRAPING and FITTING the a 
ual garments—TOTAL COST $15.00—$2.5° 
STARTS YOU. 

Call or write for descriptive booklet. 

MISS BE GELL, proprietress, 264, 266 Sixth A” 
enue, CORNER Seventeenth Street. 





Superfiuous Hai 
Radically Destroyed. we 
JULIAN S SPECIFIC, before 
public 35 years here and abros® 
cures the worst growth. Noel 
tricity, poison or pain. At solutely 
harmless. Cure gaarantecd. \” 
or address. MME. JULIAN 

1ss West 22d St., N.! 
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filasson-Templter 


191 RUE SAINT HONORE, PARIS 











STREET, RECEPTION, WEDDING 
AND EVENING GOWNS 


Made in the Best and Newest Models 


AT REASONABLE PRICES 








191 Rue Saint Honore 
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Priced at 25 and 4oc. yard. 





*¢ The Linen Store.”’ 





Registered Trade-Mark. 


| Fancy White 
|Tlercerized Cottons 
| A New Shipment 


has just been placed on sale, consisting of the most de- 
sirable goods of the season for waist and gowns—beautiful 
in finish and designs—including fancy stripes, raised 
cords, Jacquard figures, and some exquisite damasse 
effects—all showing the silky, lustrous mercerization. 


Price 35c. and 4oc. yard. 


This shipment also includes a line of light weight, soft 
finished White Piqués, in a large assortment of patterns. 


Mail orders have prompt attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 














YAMANAKA & CO. 


254 FIFTH AVE.,N. Y. 





. il ae 
CHINESE PORCELAINS 


Old Chinese and Japanese Paintings, Screens and 
Color Prints a specialty. 

Large assortment of Bronzes and Pottery, antique 
and modern, Embroidered Screens and Brocade stuffs. 





In our Annex, No. 255 Fifth Ave., we are 
displaying a special line of modern Japanese 
Pottery in artistic forms and designs at 
modest cost. 

A Noveity.—Lamp Shades made of Rice 
Paper mounted on wood lacquered frames, 
designs done in water-color painting by 
Japanese artists. 

Lamps in Bronze, Pottery and Porcelain. 

When ordering Lamp Shades by mail 
customers will please state size, coloring 
and design desired 

Awaji and Raku Pottery. 

Main House 
Osaka, Japan 

Branch i 
272 Boyliston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Steel Pier Block, Atlantic City, N. J. 
68 New Bond St., West, London, Eng. 








SPOOL 


t2- As Corticelli costs YOU no more than poor silk, why don’t you buy it ? 


SILK 





SPOOL SILK 











MRS. K. MASO 


Wavy and Curly Hair 


may positively be obtained without the aid of curling-irons by 
the use of Mrs. Mason's Old English Hair Tonic, which is used 
by the Ducness of Martporoucx, Lapy Curzon and many 
of the leading society women of London, Paris and New York. 

For sale in New York City by Caswell, Massey & Co., 
ames McCreery & Co., B. Altman & Co.; Stern Bros., N. 
Y., by Abraham and Strauss, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Jordan, Marsh 
& Co., Boston ; Marshall, Field & Co., Chicago ; Scruggs, 
Vandervoort & Barney, St. Louis, Mo.; George B. Evans, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Reddington & Co , San Francisco, Cal.; and 
leading firms throughout the U. S. Price, $1.00, express paid. 


A Slender Figure 


assured by the use of 


SLENDERINE 


which is invaluable for the removal of that unsightly disfigure- 
ment, a double chin. Price, $1.00, post-paid. Send 6 cents 
for booklet and sample of Slenderine, or 2 cents for booklet on 
the preservation of the hair. 


N, 359 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Special treatment of the hair and consultation given at the above address 
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Viau’s Abdominal Corset 


designed especially to reduce the abdomen and give 
a straight-front effect to stout figures, 

By the lacings on the lower part of the corset the 
abdomen may be reduced as much as required, 


THE VIAU SPRING BUST CORSET 


for slender women. Obviates the necessity of all 
padding and produces a perfect figure. 
Call or send for circular. 


F h Corset Mak 
B. VIAU 69 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 171 5 JUNE, 1902 
Ogue publishes one patterna week. This 
V gives the subscriber fifty-two designs a 
year, carefully selected to meet the re- 
quirements of the season. All the designs are 
smart. The patterns are in one size only—36 
bust. The Vogue Weekly Patterns are sold at 
the uniform price of fifty cents each if accom- 
panied with a coupon cut from any number of 

Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 


om: pretty bathing costume which forms 


the subject for the current pattern 

will commend itself to homeworkers 
on account of its style and neatness. It may be 
composed of brilliantine, mohair, or silk as pre- 
ferred. The vest and standing collar are of 
white piqué or drill, and the scarf and trimming 
are of nine-inch wide washing ribbon, or silk. 
The knickerbockers are of the plain material ; 
the knee edges are hemmed over elastic ; the 
waist is fitted by darts over the front and sides 
and plaited at the middle of the back. The 
fastenings are at each side, where openings are 
cut and made neat with false hems and wraps. 
The waistband is in two parts back and front, 
the back an inch smaller than the front one. 
The skirt, cut on the circle, is tucked from the 
waist at intervals all round, the tucks decreasing 
in length gradually from front to back. The 
lower edge has a good hem which is carefully 
folded to shape and stitched from the outside. 
The placquet is arranged under one of the tucks 
to the left side of the front. 

The blouse, tucked all over, consists of a 
plain shaped seamless back and loose fronts, 
which fasten down the middle. The sleeves, 
also tucked, are short puff ones, to which are 
added shaped frills trimmed with a band of wash- 
ing silk to match the scarf. The sailor collar 
is tucked on the upper surface, the tucks run- 
ning parallel with the rounded edge ; it is inter- 
lined with linen to make it set well, and is 
joined to the neck edge of the blouse. The 
piqué front is made to fasten at the back ; one 
side is secured under the fold of the sailor collar, 
and the other made to button through. The 
scarf is tacked first under the fold of the collar, 
and made to tie in a sailor knot in front. 

The necessary quantity of forty-six-inch wide 
material is six yards exactly, allowing for care- 
full cutting, five-eighths yard of piqué, three 
yards of nine-inch wide ribbon (or one and a 
quarter of seventy-two-inch silk). The pattern 
consists of half knickerbockers, waistbands and 
false hems for opening; half the skirt, half 
waistband, half front, half back, sleeve, sleeve 
frill, half collar for blouse, half front, half 
stand-up collar for front, and half scarf. 

To cut the costume: First fold up one end 
of the mohair, without opening out the width, 
and place the knickerbocker pattern on, as 
shown in the diagram. Cut by the outside 
edges of pattern, and split the material through 
the double fold at the knee edges. Open out 
the pieces cut out ; lay the pattern on (also at 
full size), and shape off for the fronts. If pre- 
ferred, the darts may be pinned up in the pa- 
per, according to the marks on the pattern ; 
and the material may be cut from the paper so 
pinned ; then, when the openings are cut at 
the sides, the edges may be fitted to form a 
hip dart, and so save having to make the others; 
the box plaits at the back are of course put on 
in either case. Next, place the sleeve frill with 
one end to the fold, as illustrated, by which 
means both frills will be cut at once, and each 
without a join. 

Place the middle back edge to the fold and 
cut out the back of the blouse ; then the front 
edge of skirt to the fold, and cut as much of the 
skirt as the width will permit, folding the pat- 
tern carefully to mark the line of the selvage. 

For economy’s sake the sleeves may be joined 
under the arm, and the diagram shows how this 
may best be done, also how the waistband may 
be cut ovt of the remnant so that the middle of 
the back (which is seamed) will come on an 
exact straight thread. 

When all the foregoing are cut, open out the 
rest of the material, and fold it the reverse way, 
end to end. 

Place the fold made in the skirt pattern to 
the selvage and the front of bodice as illustratea, 
and cut them out. The remnant, which will 
be at the folded end of material when opened out 
and folded across the lengthwise way, will cut 





the collar as shown in the smaller diagram repre- 
senting the piece of material. 

The piqué front may be cut out of half the 
width of the piqué, but it must be twenty-two 
inches in length, so that the quantity quoted is 
sufficient for two fronts. 

To make the costume: First stitch and fell 
the leg seams of the knickerbockers ; next join 
them together. Take up the darts, and cut the 
side openings. To the back one add a false 
hem. To the front one a wrap sufficiently wide 
to underlie the false hem. Box-plait the full- 
ness to the size required, and put on the waist- 
bands, carrying the front one over the tops of 
the wraps at each side. Make the waistband to 
button, and put additional button and button- 
holes on the wraps. 





the tucked surface for the collar and tack the 
outer edges with a small turning. Neatly hem 
the under-surface (which must be joined to be 
cut out of the remnants) just under the edge 
and place all the neck edges to that of blouse. 
Stitch to these straight strips, about one and 
half inches wide, that will reach up to the 
shoulder seams, turning them under and hem- 
ming them to the inside. Make the back neck 
portion of the seam neat with a strip of binding. 
Next make the sleeve frill by stitching the strip 
of silk to the edge, turning it up to the right 
side and stitching it again ; then join it to the 
gathered edge of sleeve and bind the seam. Put 
it into the arm-hole in the same way. Next 
prepare the waistband and set the two eciges in 
at each side; then stitch it from the outside. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 171, BATHING SUIT 


For description, see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 171 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


The next pattern will be No. 172, Fancy Long Coat 


If it is desired that the blouse and knicker- 
bockers shall be joined, and the skirt separate 
— is much the best way) make the front to 
asten with a false hem on the one side and add a 
wrap to the other. -In that case, instead of cut- 
ting down the sides, make darts there. Join 
two pieces of elastic for the knees and hem the 
edges over them, or set them gathered with 
bands made to button to the required size. 

Make the skirt by first joining the additional 
pieces on to make out the width, then stitch 
the tucks, and after they are finished, join the 
back seam. It is a good plan to lay the turn- 
ings of this seam open and stitch at a quarter 
inch on each side of the seam from the right 
side. It is sure to drop, and the treble stitch- 
ing will be a check on its doing so too readily. 
Add a little wrap to the under-edge where the 
placquet hole is cut, and if necessary, make 
buttonholes in it. Sew bone-buttons under the 
upper edge to button downwards. Hooks and 
eyes are undesirable, as they so soon turn rusty. 

Next tuck the pieces for the bodice, sleeve 
and collar, following the tracing marks on the 
pattern. Stitch the seams and turn the edges 
together and run them to make them neat. 
Make the front fasten either with the button- 
holes worked in a wrap, secured under the right 
edge or button through. In any case, use bone 
or pearl buttons, Lay the linea lining inside 
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Make the piqué front, which is too simple 
to need explanation ; fasten it at the back with 
pearl buttons and secure the right half well under 
the collar edge, making the left one button 
through as described. Finally sew the scarf 
under the edge. If silk is used for this costume 
double the quantity quoted will be needed and~ > 
only difference in the cutting will be th-: the 
sides of the knickerbockers will require seams 
and the skirt additional ones; the front being 
placed to the fold. It is economy to use a 
good quality material as the color does not wash 
out as does that in the cheaper ones. In these 
latter dark blue is more satisfactory wear than 
black as it only becomes paler whereas black 
turns brown. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


tm your summerflannel skirts with wash- 

able embroidery, in all-white or the mix- 
tures of white and colors, matching the 
embroidery to the flannel when that is ofa colored 
variety. Bands of white linen or a single color in 
Chambray, alternating with an entredeux of 
needle-work, put upon the bottom of the skirt, 
looks very pretty and launders to perfection. 
Torchon lace, always the most serviceable petti- 
coatlace, may be used effectively with bands in the 
same manner. 
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VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocur, 3 West 29TH Street 
New Yorx 


E/Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No. ..ccscoccccoccces: 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


ee ee ee ee 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern 


— 
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FASCINATING SUMMER MILLINERY 


FROM MAISON NOUVELLE, CHICAGO 


hat of black lace. A fall of lace droops over the brim all around, and the hat is trimmed with a black aigrette pompon and black velvet 

ribbon. Txirp Ficure.—Hat of cream Milan straw trimmed with one lovely plume in black and white caught with a novelty ornament 
at the side. Fourtx Ficure.—Simple picture hat trimmed with white marguerites and black velvet ribbon. Firrx Ficure.—Smart hat of 
emerald green braid trimmed with green wings and orange rosettes. 


| Frt Ficure.—Hat of white chip trimmed with white plumes, white satin ribbon and blue velvet. Seconp Ficure.—Charming picture 
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NEW SUMMER FURNITURE 














We are making a specialty of Custom 
Waists in the latest designs and most ap- 
proved cut. To order only. 

Shirt Waist Suits are engaging our 
special attention. 

Models and the Spring and Summer 
assortment of materials are ready for in- 
spection. 

Pajamas- for women are the latest 
vogue and are becoming very popular. 

Our facilities enable us to give entire 
satisfaction to customers at a distance by 
a system of self measurement blanks fur- 
nished on application. We invite in- 
spection and correspondence. 


ORMOND 


524 St. James Building, 
Broadway and 26th Street. 


VOGUE 
BINDING CASES 





Holding three months 


65 Cents 
each. Sent post-paid to any | 
address in the United States | 
on receipt of price. Green 


cloth, stamped in gold. 


STURDY GLOVES 


FOR YOUR 


OUTING 
H. & P. MAKE 


TRADE-MARK 


REGISTERED 
Look for this Trade Mark 


Made only by 


HUTCHENS & POTTER 
JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 


Booklet on Application. 











WEST 29th STREET 
VOGUE, + *SiWrvork 





The Latest French Hygienic Corset 


MME. GARDNER 
CORSETS MADE TO ORDER : 
52 West 2ist Street 


All the Newest Models. Corsets for Reducing Corpulency 
and Lengthening the Waist. 


PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED 


Our corsets are universally admitted to be of Superior Style, Finish 
and Workmanship. 
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Dont Forget 


When away for the Summer 





TO TAKE 
WITH YOU 
BEECHAM’S 


ALABASTRINE 


For Manicuring Nails—Beautifying the Hands 


Its use keeps the skin in a perfectly healthy con- 
dition, prevents hang-nails and softens and whitens 
the hands. Very soothing to chapped or rough skia 


—benefit felt after one application. 


Beecham’s Vere de Vere Cream 
is unequalled as a perfect preparation for 
the skin. Its 


use prevents wrinkles, 
keeping the tis- 
} sues and muscles 
| of the face in a 


youthful and 
healthful condi- 
tion. Removes 


blackheads, un- 
sightly blemishes 
and blotches. 
Used by all the 
leading beauties 
of Europe and 

: America to pro- 
duce a clear and healthy complexion, 
Beecham’s Preparations and Soaps 
Are for sale in New York at Stern Bros., B, Altman 
& Co.'s, Lord & Taylor, Wanamaker, Caswell, 
Massey & Co.’s, Edward Plummer, Apothecary, 405 


Fifth Ave., Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn; Denver 
Dry Goods House, Denver, Col., or direct from 


BEECHAM’S LABORATORY 
BEDFORD PARK, N.Y. 











Trade-Mark on all our creations, 


Chrbiter of Fashion 


tf 
Soillin ery 
and 


é — 
16 ech Dr 23d 
NOTICE 
To those who sell and those who wear 
BENDEL’S CREATIONS, 

Our London styles will be ready for fall 
delivery to the finest houses in every 
city of the country 
| ON JULY FIRST AND THEREAFTER, 


Fenrii Bendel 


Importer and Manufacturer 
| 67 East Ninth Street, N. Y. City 
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LONDON WEATHER AND LONDON CLUBS—IM- 


POSSIBLE PERSONS 


Dark, dismal spring day—2.ad in London, 
A It has been raining ror over a week, 
and it is more like November than 

I went to my ciub in the afternoon, and 


May. 





STOCK 


then I looked in on some friends about five for 
tea, and dined with some charming people at 
eight. I went to the opera, but it was not very 
brilliant, because the King was holding court at 
Buckingham Palace. I returned home early in 





SCOTCH WOOL CAP 


the rain, and I am here before a glowing fire of 
coals, listening to the ceaseless pour and catch- 
ing now and then the rumble of carriage wheels 
or the puff of a private motor as they come from 
the palace. It seems to have been raining for 


RIDING BOOT 


an eternity, and with raw, cold winds and 
dampness indescribable, one wishes even that 
the scene would change to the island of Man- 
hattan——quite as tight, if not a tighter little 





island than this one of England, Scotland and 
Even the strong icy breezes of a New 
York March would be preferable to this con- 


Wales. 


stant chill. 


I have ceased for the moment to consider 
There is really very little 
difference now between London and New York. 
There is, it is true, some good and provoking 


modern questions. 


great multitude swarm in. 


goats from the sheep. 
but it is a delicate matter. 





FLANNEL WAISTCOAT 


conservatism over here, and there are many 
things which could be adapted with advantage 
in our town and its kindred cities, and others 
again which it would be well to avoid. I have 
gone over the catalogue many times. I prefer 
club life over here. The club here is the 
gentleman’s home. It is a proof of his 


standing. A man without a club is no- 
body, and a man once dropped from a 
club is a social outcast. But what pleases 
me is the carefulness with which a man’s 
credentials are examined over here even in the 
smaller and less fashionable clubs. In New York 
each club has times of financial depression and at 
such times the doors are thrown wide open and a 
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worse and harder to train or to keep in’ order. 
There is too much freedom allowed, as a rule, 
the servants of an American club, and the re- 
sult is a want of dignity. On the other hand, 
these people are independent, because they are 
spoiled by certain members who do not know 
how to treat servants. But these are glittering 


RIDING BREECHES 


generalities. The service in most of the New 
York clubs is better than what it has been, and 
this I attribute to the hospitality of some of the 
London clubs of the better class which have al- 
lowed Americans the privileges of the club and 
others which have elected them to membership. 
Of course these are comparatively few, and the 
wealthy Americans and Australians are getting 


The only trouble is 
that afterwards it is very hard to separate the 
Sometimes it is done, 
There are a few 
clubs in New York where the service is excel- 
lent, but unfortunately the English club servant 
is a rarity there, and the Irishman does not 
supply his place, and the Irish-American is even 





up a club of their own in London to be called 
But this is like being ruled off 
You have the same 
feeling in belonging to such a club that you have 
when you are hedged from royalty. You have 


the Columbia. 
and separated from others. 


to acknowledge a species of inferior position. 


would far rather be a visiting member of a good 
London club, getting no further than the stran- 
gers’ room than to belong to an organization 
which was plainly instituted because its members 


were not in anywhere else. 
However, that is all a matter of taste. 





STOHWARRIE’S PUTTEE 


no matter to what club he does belong, and that 
is that no man is admitted to a club in London, 
being an Englishman, or even a stranger, unless 
he is the member of some good club in his own 
place. New Yorkers are not so careful. 
However, leaving the subject of clubs alone 
for the present, I am coming to other matters 
which are quite fit for consideration on a rainy 
night while burning the figurative midnight oil. 
Among the guests of my hostess at the opera this 
evening was a singular woman. She was taci- 
turn and moody at times, and at others she was 
very talkative. She had great force of manner 
and she laid down dogmas with the remorseless 
blow of asledge hammer. She grew tiresome 





FOX PUTTEE 


after a little while. Asking one of my friends 
something about her afterward, he replied, with 
alittle sigh, ‘‘Oh she is an impossible woman ! ”” 
I have been thinking over the phrase ever since. 
How many impossible women, and men for that 
matter, do we meet? I find at home, where I 


There 
is one thing which the Englishman does observe, 
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know people better, and where I can have mort 
\eisure for observing them, that there area great 
many who are impossible, 
It isso easy to be impossible. In the first 
place, you must be utterly selfish. You must 
have an overwhelming vanity, an immovable 
fith in yourself. You must consider that all 
ochers are subordinate to you. They are delight- 
fal when they look at matters in the same way 
3 yourself, and utterly depraved and forever lost, 
if they have not the same opinion, An impossi- 
ble person—and there are many women of that 
kind, I believe upon second thoughts—is sus- 
picious of everybody and the reason is simple. 
Suspicion is born of insincerity and the impossi- 
ble are about as steadfast as the weather vane. 
They are sensitive—the most conceited people 
are, ‘and you are always offending them. _Per- 
haps in a way I am an impossible person. I hope 
not. I try not to be. I endeavor to adapt my- 
self to circumstances and life has not always been 
with me couleur de rose. But there are some 
people with whom I can never get along. They 
are witty, they are clever, they seem amiable, 
but between them and me there is a gulf. I am 
always acting a part when 1 am with them and 
they are never showing themselves as they are in 
their own colors to me. In fact, we are playing 
at a little comedy with bon mots and epigrams 
with compliments and honied words, but before 
you know it there is a sharp sword thrust. You 
feel that when you leave them, your reputation 
is truly in their hands. ‘The very sensitive im- 
possible person is usually, as I have said before, 
2woman. She impresses you at first most fav- 
orably. She is generally not well to do and has 
been richer and is a gentlewoman. Keeping her 
past forever in view and not adapting herself to 
altered circumstances, she comes to have 
avery exalted opinion of her mental abilities, 
of her judgment and of her position. 
She wants to be offended and you are sure 
no matter how amiable you may be, of do- 
ing so. She would be disappointed otherwise 
and there must come a period when you are in 
her black books and your credit is on the wrong 
side of the ledger. No matter what you do, 
there is a motive attributed to it. You have an 
ulterior purpose. Youareatraitor, Youarea 
person to be avoided. You are a cruel, selfish 
purse-proud man with no heart whatever. You 
may have tried to do little kindnesses. There 
are people with convenient memories who man- 
age te forget these things. The past contains 
much which redounds to their own praise and 
those who were associated with it were only very 
small personages indeed and simply were there to 
contribute to the glory of the one great being 
who is represented in the Ego. 

You never know where you stand with the 
impossible person. In fact, you feel as if you 
would like to flee from them, and yet they are 
pathetic. They represent much which is: the 
result of faulty education, They need at all 
times persons to flatter them, to feed their van- 
ity, and where there is no little court, and they 
find that there are other people with other opin- 
ions who may be allowed to exist, the extent of 
their righteous indignation knows no bounds. 
They are constantly making scenes. They love 
the dramatic possibilities, and they magnify 
molehills into mountains. They are always 
going on diplomatic missions, these impossible 
people, and they are forever making mischief. 
Perhaps the extraordinary Mary MacLane did 
not include them in her devil’s litany, but they 
are the greatest of all banal evils. It sounds 
now like the echo of another day—the impos- 
ible person. I have avoided them for so long, 
and yet at one time I was like many others—a 
victim. Once in a while I meet the impossi- 
ble he, or the impossible she. The first greet- 
ing is bound to be a reproach, but I take it 
calmly, say nothing, and pass on. I can do it 
now with impunity. I am quite blind to the 
insinuations. I am quite deaf to the accusations. 
I only want to get away as soon as I can. I 
have too much tact, these days, to be forced 
into scenes. I think that they disturb the diges- 
tion. But the impossible man and the impossi- 
ble woman pervade all: sets of society. I only 
really wish they could once realize what other 
people think of them. But they never do. 
When they find that they are at odds with half 
the world, it never occurs to them that they are 
at fault. They stand a shining example of every 
Virtue in the catalogue. Impossible people are 
not hopeless. But they very seldom do turn and 
sec the error of their ways. I think that we 
are, perhaps, not sufficiently frank with them. 








If they could hear several times the term im- 
possible applied to them, perhaps they would 
stop and think awhile. And yet it -vould be 
very rude to tell them so, and there vould cer- 
tainly be a scene. 

I am perhaps taking up the litany of Mary 
MacLane—there is a species of fascination for 
me in that book, horribly vulgar as it is—and I 
am continuing down the list. But on it is first 
the impossible person. ~There are others which 
follow, but I believe I have a greater horror for 
this one species of human kind than for all the 
other bores and miscreants collectively. 

My candles burn low and the flame in the 
coal has sunk to a steady glow. It rains yet, 
and I can hear the ceaseless drip—do you re- 
member how well Chopin expresses this in his 
famous prelude? and I am rather relieved 
when the valet comes in to arrange the rooms 
for the night. Perhaps I shall dream and see 
impossible ghosts. Just think of it! 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


SPORTING TOGS -— RIDING COAT — STOCKS— 
PUTTEES 


Eference to outing dress is especially timely, 
although even the most cursory de- 
scription of all its varieties is not possi- 

ble within the limits of this article, I shall en- 


loops, the inside of the legs are strapped with 
stitched buckskin, and there are eight buttons 
directly in front, three of which are on the 
buckskin cuffs or extensions. For hunting or 
polo breeches a laced fastening is better than but- 
tons, as it will stand a greater strain and will 
not press uncomfortably against the boot tops, 
but for ordinary pleasure riding buttons are quite 
as good in point of style, and, on cloth material, 
somewhat better in appearance. 


THE sTOcK 


The single stock illustrated is of heavy white 
cheviot, with mauve scarf brought around once 
from the back and tied in a simple drop fold, 
caught and held in place by a gold whip and 
spur stick pin. The scarf may be of plain white 
cheviot or light tan or other shades, but as a 
rule pink or blue, on account of their common- 
ness are not good color. Other styles of stocks, 
notably that which folds around the neck and is 
tied in an ordinary ascot knot, are used and are 
quite as correct as the style illustrated, while 
perhaps the newest of all is that shown in the 
waistcoat illustration, which is made of dotted 
cheviot, folded simply once across and held by 
a gold stick pin. 


ENGLISH FLANNEL WAISTCOAT 


The waistcoat itself is of light-colored Eng- 





POLO SHIRT AND BELT 


deavor, with the help of the numerous illustra- 
tions, to give some idea of the correct styles for 
sport, and more particularly for that of riding. 


RIDING COSTUME 


In town, and for that matter in the country 
as well, the most usual riding suit is one of 
mixed tweed, or other suitable material in shades 
of gray and brown, with check or indistinct 
overplaid marking, the coat and trousers of the 
same stuff. But it cannot be said that this is 
the only proper costume, for many well-dressed 
men wear a dark coat of the cut-away type and 
buckskin or other light breeches, and some noth- 
ing more distinctive than a dark sack jacket, 
lighter breeches and leggings. The riding coat, 
which may be with or without waist seams, 
should have a more or less well defined waist 
line, skirts which hang well around to the front 
and a back cut with the usual tails. The pock- 
ets at the side may be straight or set diagonally, 
and should have flaps finished either with or 
without buttons, while the breast pocket is 
usually made without flaps. 

The illustration of breeches in this number 
shows a cut which is correct without being ex- 
treme, as to fullness of material over the thighs 
or tightness at the knees, and one for those rea- 
sons particularly suitable for the ordinary infor- 
mal riding suit. The band is made with belt 
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lish flannel with a simple plaid marking in dark 
blue, cut with the Tattersall opening at the 
neck and with sharp points at the bottom. This 
is perhaps the best of all cuts for a distinct rid- 
ing waistcoat, as it is certainly the most 
**sporty’’ in appearance. English flannel is 
unquestionably the best material, but other styles 
are frequently worn, such as that iflustrated in 
Vogue, 17 April (middle cut), and waistcoats 
bound with silk and made with fly buttoning. 


SMART FASHION BELTS 


There are several kinds of belts in smart fashion 
of which may be mentioned especially that of 
black and that of tan leather. The one illus- 
trated is of a light shade of tan, rather narrow, 
heavy harness sewn and with simple nickel 
buckle. It is a correct make, not only for rid- 
ing, to which it is not especially applicable, but 
for all manner of sports or for ordinary wear in 
summer with sack suits. The cinch fastening 
belt is now out of fashion and the sash is, of 
course, altogether a thing of the past. 


PUTTEES 


I have often spoken of puttees during the 
past two or three years, but this is the first time 
I have had illustrations (excellent ones they are 
too) to aid in the description. The first is that 
known as Stohwarrie’s puttee, made of pigskin 





or other leather and finished in tan shade. As 
will be seen, the strap winds twice around the 
leg and is fastened with a small buckle above, 
while another small strap and buckle keeps the 
top tightly fastened. It makes an admirable 
legging for shooting or tramping over rough 
country and has been much used for riding, al- 
though for such a purpose perhaps less good than 
boots or riding gaiters. The second, generally 
known as the Fox puttee, has not been much 
worn in this country, although it is fairly com- 
mon in England and is a smart leg covering. It 
is made of cloth or boxcloth in various shades 
and from the spat at the bottom winds spirally 
around the leg to the knee, where it is fastened 
securely, A trifle warm for summer, it is, 
however, an excellent legging for bicycling in 
cool localities, for tramping in the mountains, 
or for autumn shooting, and the fact that it is 
uncommon tends the more to give.it an air of 
smartness, distinction and individuality. 


WOOL CAP 


Nothing need be said of the Scotch wool cap 
illustrated other than that it is of correct model 
(a thing not so easy to find in this country, as 
one might imagine), and that it is worn for bi- 
cycling, golf, with knickerbockers and Norfolk 
jacket, and often for riding. To be smart-look- 
ing it must be of correct shape and make, and 
to find what is correct one must go to a good 
shop. 


FOR POLO 


The last two illustrations are of a polo shirt 
and patent leather riding boots with laced polo 
breeches and a riding crop, which is, of course, 
not used when playing polo. The only things 
worthy of comment are the attached low collar 
and short sleeves of the shirt. How. 


FRAUD 


Ogue has no traveling subscription agents. 
Anyone subscribing to Vogue should 


pay no money to persons they do not 
know to be responsible. It has lately come to 
our notice that a man giving his name as C, S. 
Allen is taking money for subscriptions to Vogue 
and not remitting to us. At present he is 
probably somewhere in Ohio, we having had 
recent complaints from those whom he has de- 
frauded in Dayton and Cincinnati. 


FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 
To Publisher, Vogue 


3 West 29th Street, New York 


Sir: Enclosed please find Three Dol- 
lars for subscription to Vogue for one 


year, to be sent to 


Name em 





Address Beer ee 


Vogue should be kept on file for reference. 


It is the best fashion paper, and subscribing 
for it is the only way to get its full benefit 
The low subscription price makes it almost as 
cheap to subscribe for a whole year as to buy 
single copies half the year. It costs only $3.0c 
to subscribe a whole year, but $5.20 to buy 
single copies at ten cents each for 52 weeks. 


The mail address can be changed as often 
as desired. 


Vogue at $3.00 a year is an exceptional 
opportunity to have the best fashion paper regu- 
larly at hand by mail at any address every week 
in the year. 












HAVE YOU A 
PERFECT FIGURE? 


The Chief Charm of Woman's Beauty 
is Her Form. 



















Our American 
W. Bust 
Forms 


will do for your 
figure what no 
other corset can 
do—what your 
dressmaker can- 
not do. 


e) $1.50 to 
$5.00 


Our H. & H. 
Pneumatic 
Bust 
Forms 






are inflated by a 
breath to any 
size desired; can 
be worn with or 
without corsets; 
will give grace, 
form, beauty 
wherever these 
attributes are lacking. They are light as a 
feather and can never be detected by sight cr 
touch, 
** More an inspiration{than an invention.’’ 

We are sole agents for the Pneumatic Bust 
Forms. 

$1.50 a pair ; by mail 15c. extra. 


They can be had at no other New York 
City Store. 


AMERICAN BUST FORM CO., 


242-244 B Sixth Ave., Near 16th St. 


THE FORSYTHE WAIST 


Perfect in Style, Fit, Finish, Quality 
Genuine Scotch Madras Waists 
Finest assortment ever exhibited 
3,500 Patterns 


Tans, Pinks, Blues, Apple Greens, 
Ox-Bioods, Browns, etc., with every 
tasteful combination of stripes and fig- 
ures, a complete line of white, and black 
and white; all sizes, 30 to 44. Price 


$3.50 


WASH SILK WAISTS 
1,000 Patterns 


It is not possible to find anywhere at 
the price as dressy and serviceable 
garments as the Forsythe Wash Silk 
Waists, made of pure spun silk woven 
on hand looms and in the loveliest de- 
signs and softest, most delicate colors. 
They are cool, very stylish, and choice 
enough for most any occasion. After 
cleaning they show the crispness and 
brightness of new silks 











































Nothing will give you such genuine 
satisfaction as our Wash Siik Waists. 
$5.00 
LADIES’ NECKWEAR IN GREAT 


VARIETY TO MATCH AND 
HARMONIZE 
MADE BY 


JOHN FORSYTHE 
THE WAIST HOUSE 
Broadway, bet. 17th and 18th Sts. 


Mail Order Customers Everywhere 
Guaranteed Satisfaction. Send 
for Samples. 
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Countess Cassini Collar 


A 


Se, 


SHOWING CLUSTER-OF*GRAPES DESIGN 


—_ a Ae ee ae eee 


Q F fine French Madras with Old-fashioned 
) Convent hand needle-work; may be 
‘ worn with narrow Four-in-hands or Windsors. 
) Made in Ecru, Black-and-white, Ox-blood, 
f Sea-green, Blue, and in Pink-and-white. 

| Cool in appearance and in fact. This Collar 
) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


forms a dainty addition to the smart shirt-waist 
suit and is a Comfort to the comfort-loving. 
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Of all modish dealers. 


kindly advise us. 


If your dealer does not have them, 
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The illustration above is a section in our showrooms containing a gray 
sandstone mantel, modeled from the original in the South of France, 
and counted one of the finest examples, architecturally, ever found. 


A’ the result of much study and effort, we are prepared to offer to 
the public a most thoroughly equipped organization for Interior 

Decorating and Furnishing, and can follow the builders in 
their construction, executing the trim and cabinet work, all decora- 
tions and furnishings, and making the furniture in harmony witharchi- 
tectural requirements, thereby securing correct treatment throughout. 


ORDERS EXECUTED ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES 
c oO RESPONDENCE INVITED 


Broadway and 19th Street, New York 





















|The Florodora Fob 
and Skirt Liiter 





THE 
FLORODORA 











The new fad and boon to 
women. 


No more tired, or aching arms. On sale at 
all the leading stores throughout the United 
States, Canada and Europe. Prices 50c., 
95c, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 and 
$3.00. In Sterling Silver $3.50 to $5.00 
Made in Gold, Silver, Oxide and French Gray. 


Be sure you get the Florodora Fob. 
Take no cheap infringement. 





Sent, post paid, on receipt of price. 


THE L. A. WERTHEIMER CO. 
Importers 


621 Broadway, New York 





HOSIERY SHOP 


230 Fifth Avenue 


Special 
Summer Prices 


100 doz. Ladies’ Black Gauze, Lisle Thread 
THAT CAN BE DRAWN THROUGH A 
FINGER RING, 75c. a pair, $1.25 quality. 
These have LO PLICED HEELS, THICK- 
NESS WILL NOT SHOW WITH SLIPPERS. 

Pure Thread silk, for men and women, 
Black, Hand-Embroidered, in colors, $1.98, 
—$2.50 quality. 

Try our ‘‘SPECIAL’’ BLACK THREAD 
SILK? WITH COTTON TOES AND HEELS 
which make them wear, $1.50 a pair, for 
both men and women. ) 

A large stock of child’s socks at right 

rices. ‘* Special’’ children’s black fine rib- 

lisle thread, for summer, 25c., value, 
oc.fa pair. ‘* Special’’ all-over lace pattern 
fon men and women, 39c., value, 6sc. Also 
special gauze lisle thread, 49c.—75c. quality. 


230 FIFTH AVENUE 
Near 27th St. 
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OUTING TRIPS 








[NoTre.—To supply the readers of Vogue with in- 
formation of reasonable and interesting but not very 
speek short journeys to be taken for pleasure, the 

owing tours are described, Further particulars, 
if desired, can be had by addressing Vogue.] 


TOUR NO. ONE 


THE GREAT LAKES 


‘T ‘\ His is the story of a journey of a ‘* thou- 
sand miles on inland seas,’’ beginning 
at Buffalo, thence through Lake 

Erie, the Detroit River, Lake St. Clair, the 
River St. Clair, Lake Huron, the St. Mary’s 
River and Lake Superior to the city of Duluth, 
a distance of one thousand and sixty-nine miles ; 
a journey accomplished with the maximum of 
ease and luxury and the minimum of labor or 
fatigue, while there is unfolded before the for- 
tunate tourist a panorama uniquely and won- 
derfully beautiful, in the purity and color of the 
water, from vivid green to the most cerulean blue 
and in the beauty, variety and pictuvesqueness of 
landscape, unsurpassed and unsurpassabk: in any 
other country in the world. 

As it is said that ‘all roads lead to Rome,” 
so it may be said that all roads lead to Buffalo, 
the particular road to be traveled depending 
upon the point of departure. Assuming, how- 
ever, that the initial point is the city of New 
York and the beginning of the journey by 
rail; while the Erie, the Delawanna and Lack- 
awanna, the West Shore, the Lake Ontario 
and Western, all have their terminals at Buf- 
falo; the directness of the route, the perfect 
equipment of its cars, and the rapidity, safety 
and certainty with which the trains are run, 
would most naturally commend to the cautious 
and careful traveler the trains of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railway Company. 

If the desire of the intending tourist is to 
take in as well the wonders of Niagara, making 
no point of a close connection with the sailing 
times of the steamers on the Lakes, then there 
is a variety of cho'ce in trains as to time of de- 
parture and arrival. But if a close connection 
is desired, then the choice should be the Empire 
State Express, the most rapid and perfectly- 
appointed train in the world, leaving at 8.30 in 
the morning and arriving at Buffalo at 4.45 in 
the afternoon. It is a vestibuled train ; fare, 
$9.25, seat in the drawing-room cars, $2, and 
there is also a buffet. There are two ordinary 
coaches on this train with no extra fare. 

If the purpose is to visit Niagara, it may also 
be reached from the same station in Buffalo by 
the trains of the New York Central, a round 
trip ticket for 50 cents. Also by trolley at the 
same price. Indeed trolleys do so abound that 
every point of interest around the Falls may be 
cheaply reached, thus avoiding what used to be 
the bane of visitors, the importunities and ex- 
actions of the cabmen. It is particularly rec- 
ommended that the visitor do not fail to make 
the trolley trip of the Gorge passing the rapids 
and whirlpool. This is most pleasantly accom- 
plished by crossing through at Niagara Falls to 
the Canadian side and taking a trolley which 
goes north, skirting the top and edge of the 
cliffs, giving views of the opposite cliffs, the 
country beyond, and glimpses of the river espe- 
cially of the whirlpool around which it circles, 
and crossing the river by a suspension bridge just 
above Lewiston, when the trolley comes south 
to Niagara Falls on the American side close 
down to water’s edge. 

The road for that trolley is excavated at the 
foot of the cliffs and runs but slightly above the 
level of the river itself, which, with its roaring 
and rushing flood, seems to offer a perpetual 
menace, of the volume of which some concep- 
tion may be formed when it is considered that 
it is the sole outlet of the great lakes beyond, 
whose waters are gathered from the immense 
water-shed which they drain. The return 
journey is at once novel and exciting. 

The steamers upon the lakes are the North 
West and the Northland, built, owned and run by 
the Northern Steamship Company, in commis- 
sion between Chicago and Buffalo, touching at 
Mackinac Island, at the head of Lake Michi- 
gan, and the Miami, between Mackinac Island 
and Duluth. 

The steamers North West and Northland 
are newly built, exclusively for passenger service, 
carrying no freight ; are 386 feet long, ghted 
by electricity, have a speed of 22 miles an hour 
and a capacity for 500 passengers. The fare 


for the round trip is $30. Meals are served 
ala carte. The berths in staterooms range in 
price according to size and location of room. 
In rooms having single upper and lower berth 
the price to Mackinac Island is $4 for lower 
and $3 for upper. From the Island to Duluth, 
$2.50 for lower, $2 for upper. From Buffalo 
to Chicago, inside rooms, $6 for lower and 
$4.50 for upper, and the same prices on the 
return voyage. 

The perfect ventilation of inner staterooms 
by a pipe conducting a constant flow of pure air 
into the room under pressure make them equally 
desirable with the outer rooms. Outside rooms, 
lower berth, $7.50; upper, $6. The parlor 
rooms, some of them being connecting rooms, 
with brass bedsteads and bath, vary in price 
from $15 to $40. Such is the pressure on the 
lines that the comfort and convenience of in- 
tending passengers are greatly promoted by secur- 
ing berths in advance in accordance with the 
route chosen. 

Attention having thus been paid to the pre- 
liminaries of the trip, it may now properly be 
addressed to the more prominent features of the 
trip itself, in this case to Mackinac Island, 
thence through St. Mary’s River and Lake 
Superior to Duluth. 

The sailing days are Tuesdays and Saturdays 
of each week, the hour 10.15 P. M., and 
touching at Cleveland in the early morning the 
steamer passes into the Detroit River about 1 
o'clock in the afternoon—a broad and noble 
stream, fitted to bear the immense tonnage 
pressing into it from the great northwest, with 
cultivated and attractive shores ; and after pass- 
ing Grosse Isle, arrives at Detroit, the ‘‘ City 
of the Straits,’’ at 4 o’clock. At the northern 
end of the city and connected with it by a bridge 
lies Belle Isle, Detroit’s main pleasure ground, 
and of which she is justly proud—the product 
of the genius of Frederick Law Olmstead— 
showing dreamy vistas, winding canals, broad 
avenues and picturesque lagoons spanned by 
artistic bridges ; and at the upper end of the 
river there is a fine view of Grosse Point, 
where many wealthy Detroit people have costly 
summer homes. 

After an hour or more upon the beautiful 
waters of Lake St. Clair, the boat approaches the 
United States Ship Canal which is 8,200 feet 
long, 200 feet wide, and was built by the gov- 
ernment at a cost of $650,000. 

The approach to this and the St. Clair flats 
lying just beyond, is uniquely beautiful. The 
canal is constructed by the building of cribs on 
either side, which are filled with earth, and 
upon the surface is placed a line of trees, with a 
lighthouse as each end, while on either side 
stretches the broad expanse of the shallow lake, 
and as the speed through the canal is limited not 
to exceed eight miles an hour, the effect is that 
of a slow and majestic approach through a 
broad avenue to pleasure-grounds beyond. 

It is somewhat startling to think that all the 
tonnage of the great lakes, which exceeds that 
of Liverpool, passes through this canal, a ves- 
sel passing at an average of every seven minutes 
day and night. 

While the trip is full of novel and start- 
ling surprises, nothing could be more novel than 
that which meets the eye in passing out of the 
canal and entering the famous St. Clair flats. 
They consist of thousands of acres of partly sub- 
merged lands, the curious topography of which 
is a constant source of wonder and delight. 
Here nature has blended the beauties of river, 
lake, meadows and trees into a picture of inde- 
scribable loveliness, For miles the river on the 
American side is lined with summer houses, club- 
houses and summer hotels representing the most 
picturesque creations of architectural fancy, 
with an environment of sylvan coolness and ver- 
dure, suggestive in the highest degree of dreamy 
comfort. The houses are all built upon piles, 
intersected by lateral canals, spanned by rustic 
bridges, well entitling it to be called the Venice 
of America. 

Before leaving the restful waters of the St. 
Clair River the steamboat passes the thriving 
town of Port Huron with quaint old Sarnia on 
the Canadian shore, both standing guard over the 
gateway to Lake Huron. 

After a sail of fourteen hours on Lake Huron 
the vessel passes into the narrow channel off the 
white cliffs of the Bois Blanc, or island of the 
white woods, and the great pine-clad bluff that 
rises majestically from the bosom of the waters, 
comes into view. This is the beautiful Mackinac 
island rich with the historical association and le- 


gendary lore of two countries, the Mecca of the 
seekers after health and recuperation from the 
middle and the western states. As the vessel gets 
nearer the white pillars of the Grand Hotel that 
sets high upon the side of the bluff overlooking the 
lake, and stretching along its front for over 600 
feet, becomes plainly discernible, and finally tne 
great summer cottages that nestle cosily on the 
rocky hillsides, and the long walls that stand out 
in chalky whiteness against the green of the pine 
forest beyond mark the battlements of the old 
French fort erected in 1780, which has been 
carefully preserved. During two centuries the 
possession of Mackinac Island, which is separ- 
ated from the mainland by the Straits of Mack- 
inac, seven miles in width, alternated between 
the Indian, French, English and American 
forces. 

Not only is Mackinac attractive to the tour- 
ist and summer visitor because of the salubrity of 
its climate varying in temperature during the 
months of July, August and September, between 
56 and 70, and the purity of the surrounding 
waters, but it is favored by nature with every at- 
traction that can contribute to the healthful re- 
laxation of the sojourner who is seeking respite 
from business cares. The gaiety of its thronged 
hotels ; its beautiful drives over well-kept roads 
under the arching trees of its pine forests, with 
frequent vistas of surpassing beauty, and its many 
natural curiosities offer continual diversion. 
Chiefest among the many are the Arched Rock 
on the eastern shore, a wonderful natural bridge 
145 feet high, a perfect arch with a span of 40 
feet, excavated in a projected angle of the lime- 
stone cliff, and leading to much curious specu- 
lation, as its base is 40 feet higher than the pres- 
ent level of the lake ; and the Sugar Loaf, a per- 
fect cone 90 feet high by about 40 feet in 
diameter, bearing evidence of volcanic action. 
There is also shown a small cave wherein was 
concealed by an Indian maiden, until she could be 
rescued, the sole survivor of an Indian massacre 
of a fur-trading post, at which 480 were killed. 
The largest hotels are the Grand, 1,300 beds, 
$5; the Astor House, $2. 50 and $3; the Mission 
House, $3; the Murray House, $3 the Island 
House $3, are well recommended. 

After leaving Mackinac Island, the boat en- 
ters the picturesque St. Mary’s River, the crys- 
tal waters of which, as it opens into Lake Huron, 
are filled with beautiful islands with a background 
of-high hills. It forms the outlet of Lake Supe- 
rior and is 62 miles long. 

At the head of the river are the falls, or 
rather the rapids, of the Sault St. Mary, hav- 
ing with a compass of about half a mile a fall of 
eighteen feet, rendering the river at that point 
non-navigable, and to enable vessels to pass into 
the waters of Lake Superior the government of 
the United States has constructed two locks, 
the first constructed being 400 feet in length 
and capable of passing a vessel drawing sixteen 
feet of water, and the last one the largest in the 
world, 800 feet in length, 100 feet wide, and 
will admit a vessel drawing twenty-one feet of 
water on the lower sill. It was begun in 
1887 and completed in 1896, at a cost of $5,- 
000,000. They are side by side and operated 
by one power house placed between them. The 
annual tonnage passing through these locks, in- 
duced by the enormous development of the great 
northwest, is greater by some millions of tons 
than that passing through the Suez Canal, to 
which the whole world contributes; and around 
the industries entering there has grown up a 
city of 10,000 with all the conveniences and 
elegances of modern life. The rapids are well 
within view from the deck of the steamer, and 
the view is enlivened by the venturesome pas- 
sengers who make up a party to shoot the rap- 
ids in a canoe under the guidance of a skilled 
pilot, which seems, as they glance from billow 
to billow over the rushing flood, both novel and 
exciting. 

Very soon after leaving the locks the steam- 
ship enters the waters of Lake Superior, and 
thence the route is substantially through the 
middle of the lake, and not within sight of its 
shores, except at about the middle of the distance 
it skirts the shore of Keweenaw Point, a bold 
promontory on the northern border of Michi- 
gan, wherein are located the famous Calumet and 
Hecla and other copper mines which have built 
up the City of Houghton. Afterwards shortly 
before reaching Duluth are sighted the Apostle 
Islands, which passed at a distance resemble 
mounds of verdure lying against the level horizon. 

The trip from the Soo—as the falls are called 
—through grand old Lake Superior is the crown- 
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ing delight of a most memorable cruise. The 
waters ate incomparable for their purity, ang 
the a'mosphere for its exhilaration. At its hea 
lies the City of Duluth, wonderful * zenith 
city of the unsalted seas," which has had , 
growth in wealth and population that is one of 
the marvels of the last century. A fine picture 
of the city may be obtained as the steamer ap 
proaches the harbor, one of the most wonder. 
ful in the world. The vessel passes through an 
artificial channel cut through a long and narrow 
neck of land which nature has stretched into 
the lake for seven miles, as a protecting arm for 
the giant commerce which fate destined would one 
day come to the city founded by Sieur Du Luth, 

The City sits on the side of a high rocky 
hill, the streets extending for miles along 
the border of the Lake, and stretching later- 
ally up the steep hillside. It is laid out on a 
scale of metropolitan vastness, and its business 
blocks, churches, and schools are characterized 
by a costly elegance which shows that they were 
built for the future, and its people believe that 
Duluth is to be the metropolis of the northwest, 
In 1860 it contained only seventy white inhab- 
itants ; by the census of 1895, it contained 
59,396. The Boulevard Drive, built on the 
terrace at the back of the town, seven miles 
long, 450 feet above the Lake, affords splendid 
views of the City and Lake. 

The hotels are the Spaulding, $2.50 to $s. 
St. Louis, $2 to $3, the Fremont, St. James, $2. 

The comfort and ease, as well as the scenic 
beauties of that trip have so commended it as a 
summer excursion for the round trip, that in re- 
turning on the same steamer the schedule was so 
arranged that, after the delay of a few hours at 
Duluth (ample to give a view of the City and 
its environs), the returning steamer passes those 
points in the daytime which in the upward voy- 
age were passed at night. Arrangements may 
also be made without additional expense, to leave 
the steamer at any point, resuming the voyage 
by the next or any succeeding steamer, thus giv- 
ing opportunity for a more deliberate examinz- 
tion of any city or point at which the steamer 
touches ; or to make detours to the islands or 
Georgian Bay, the City of Houghton in the 
Copper District, or the lovely City of Marquette 
at the southwestern shore of the Lake, passing 
en route the famous pictured rocks. These 
rocks are a series of sandstone bluffs 300 feet 
high, extending along the south shore of Lake 
Superior for a distance of five miles, and worn 
by frost and storms into the mest fantastic and 
picturesque forms. They owe their name to the 
vivid hues—red, blue, yellow, green, brown and 
gray—with which they are stained. 


TOUR NO. TWO 


HALIFAX AND ST. JOHNS 


Ew York by sea to Halifax and St. 
N Johns. Return direct or by the St. 
Lawrence River and Montreal. Cost 

of fifteen-day tour from $110 to $125. 

No more delightful short trip can be imag- 
ined than that from New York City to Halifax, 
Novia Scotia, and St. Johns, Newfoundland. 
Steamers of the Red Cross Line sail from pier 
40, North River, about every ten days during 
June, July, August and September. They are 
thoroughly equipped ocean ships, with large 
cabins, ample deck space, well-appointed saloons, 
and a table which is said to be excellent. The 
course is through Long Island Sound along the 
coast of Rhode Island and Massachusetts direct 
to Halifax, Nova Scotia, and thence to St. 
Johns, New Foundland. The trip from New 
York to Halifax takes about fifty hours, and 
from Hailfax to St. Johns the same length of 
time. The steamer stops at Halifax twenty 
hours, or almost a full day, which may be agree- 
ably employed in looking over the city and its 
numerous points of interest, among them the 
beautiful public gardens and handsome govern- 
ment buildings. There are numerous large and 
well-appointed modern hotels, among which 
may be mentioned The Halifax (rates $3 a 
day). If one takes the trip to St. Johns no ho- 
tel accommodations will be required here, From 
Halifax on the steamer keeps within sight of the 
picturesque Novia Scotia coast for some distance, 
and then cuts across the entrance of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence to Newfoundland and skirts that 
coast direct to St. Johns, a city beautifully situated 
at the head of a deep harbor which is lined by lofty 
cliffs, and with an unbroken view of the Atlantic 
beyond. It is the chief city of the island, and 

(Continued on page viii.) 
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THE 
MARTNET 


MAGA OF 
NE CLEVERNESS 


A 
Z1 


Has BEATEN ALL RECORDS of magazine publishing in 
Brilliant, strong, thoroughly entertaining novelettes. 
Charming variety, perfect literary finish, pleasurable di- 
verting interest of its hundreds of clever short stories. 
Essays, human in theme, vigorous, ‘incisive, clean-cut, 
commanding thought and leaving impression. 


FIRST— 
SECOND— 


THIRD— 


FOURTH— Verse, pure, delightful. 


FIFTH— Sketches, aphorisms, witticisms and jokes that sparkle— 
literary diamonds. 

sIXTH— Physical production—excellence of paper, printing and 
binding, tasteful cover. 


SEVENTH — Unparalleled list of contributors, including from both hemi- 
spheres the brightest men and women of the literary and 
social world. 


Some of them are : 


Eden Phillpotts, 

Molly Elliot Seawell, 
Guy Wetmore Carryl, 
Edith Sessions Tupper, 
Kate Masterson, 

Ethel Watts Mumford, 
Justus Miles Forman, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
Mrs. Poultney Bigelow, 
Mrs, William Allen, 
M. E, W. Sherwood, 
H, C, Chatfield-Taylor, 
Edgar Saltus, 

Katrina Trask, 

Mrs, Stephen Crane, 
Bliss Carman, 

Julian Hawthorne, 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
Edward S. Van Zile, 
Prince Valdimir Vaniatsky, 
Alfred Henry Lewis, 


Martha McCulloch-Williams 
Albert Bigelow Paine, 
Theodosia Garrison, 
Clement Scott, 

Max Pemberton, 
Madison Cawein, 

Clinton Ross, 

Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Frank Roe Batchelder, 
Carolyn Wells, 

Charles Battell Loomis, 
Vance Thompson, 

Onoto W atanna, 

Lloyd Osbourne, 

Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
John B. Tabb, 

Lilian Bell, 

Frank Dempster Sherman, 
Charles Stokes Wayne, 
Marvin Dana, 

Louise Chandler Moulton. 


The Duchess of Somerset, 
Julien Gordon, 

(Ms. Van Kensse aer Cruger) 
Caroline Duer, 
The Countess of Warwick, 
Elizabeth Duer, 
Richard Le Gallienne, 
Gertrude Atherten, 
Rev. Braddin Hamilton, 
Edgar Fawcett, 
Charles G. D. Roberts, 
Clinton Scollard, 
Barry Pain, 
Baroness von Hutten, 
Gelett Burgess, 
Countess Loveau de Chavanne, 
R. K. Munkittrick, 
John Regnault Ellyson, 
Duffield Osborne, 
Josephine D. Daskam, 
Gilbert Parker, 


Among these are many whose work you love to read. Some of them will be found in every num- 
ber of this magazine, the prodigious success of which has caused the publishing world to acclaim 


A MARVEL. 


Tell your newsman always to reserve a copy for you, or ask him to forward to us your an- 
nual subscription, which he will gladly do. We make NO ‘special offers,’’ have NO club 
rates. 

Each number of The Smart Set is worth double the price—2g cents. 

If you have read it you know this to be true. 

If you have not read it, buy a number and you will know it to be true. 

You may be taking other magazines, good ones, but there is none other especially devoted to 
fiction, poetry and witticisms. Do you want each month 160 pages, including a great novel, 
worth, in itself, twice the cost of the magazine—and probably to be sold later in book form at $1.50 
—and with it a la ge number of the brightest short stories published anywhere in the world? Ifyou 
do, send NOW your subscription for one year, $3.00. Remit in cheque, post-office or express 
money-order or registered letter addressed to 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers of ‘‘ The Smart Set,” 
452 Fifth avenue, New York. 


JUNE NUMBER NOW ON SALE 


The leading features are 


The Fighting Chance 


By GERTRUDE LYNCH 


“THE TREE OF LOVE,” - By Justus [liles Forman 
MR. SHAKESPEARE AT SCHOOL, - By Caroline Duer 
THE REBELLION OF TIAY, - - By Edgar Fawcett 
THE POWER OF WOMAN, -_ By Henry Collins Walsh 
MADAME BO-PEEP, OF THE RANCHES, By O. Henry 
A SWIRL OF DUST, - -_ By John Regnault Ellyson 
THE TROUBLES OF THE PRINCE, By Alfred Henry Lewis 

Numerous other short stories and poems by Harriet Prescott Spofford, 


Gelett Burgess, Josephine Preston Peabody, Clinton Scollard, Theodosia 
Garrison, Madison Cawein, Samuel Minturn Peck, and others. 








The New Jantzen Tennis Model 


with flat sole and three quarter inch spring heel which 
supports the arch of the foot and is by far the smartest 
and most sensible tennis shoe yet produced. 

Made in Black Russia, White Canvas, White Duck and 


Russia Leather. 


H. JANTZEN 


Maker of Fine Footwear for 


Men, Women and Children 


Our styles are always correct and a reputation of 


over forty years of shoemaking to many of the 


representative families of New York is a positive 
guarantee of unrivaled fit and workmanship 


242 Sixth Avenue, 


Correspondence invited 








Mrs. Bessie 


New York 


Near 16th Street 
Send for Catalogue 


Stewart 


398 Fifth Avenue 


Announces that on ‘fune 15th and during the season 


she will be at Newport, R. 1, where she will 


exhibit many unique and exclusive modelsin : : 


. 


Hats, Shirtwaists, Tea-Gowns 
and Novelties 
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Among many other testimonials 
is the following from the cele- 
brated American prima donna, 
MADAM EMMA EAMES. 

E. Beecham Eldridge : 

I have given the soap vou 
sent me a fair trial and find 
it excellent, most agreeable 
in everv way and softening 
to the skin. Would not be 
without it. Yours truly, 


EMMA EAMES STORY 


Keep Your Face Free From 
Blemishes, Firm and White. 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT TRADE MARK. 


Beecham’s Almond-Benzoin Myrrh Soap, . 25¢ 
Beecham’s Pink Boro Castor Soap, . . . 25¢€ 
Beecham’s Lettuce Soap, Unexcelled, . . 25¢ 


Beecham’s Medicated Olive Shampoo 


The positive cure for dandruff, induces a luxuriant growth of 
silk-like glossy hair. 

Dandruf is an exfoliation of the skin and is responsible for al- 
most all hair ills, Its cure restores the hair to its natural health, 
BEECHAI’S MEDICATED OLIVE SHAMPOO 
Does Cure Dandruff 

For sale at the following establishments or mailed promptly 
upon receipt of order to the laboratory, Price, 65 cents, 

B. Altman, Stern & Bro., Wanamaker’s, Lord & Taylor, Cas- 
well & Massey’s, Edward Plummer, 405 Fifth Ave. Brooklyn: 
Abraham & Straus. Denver, Col.: Denver Dry Goods House, 

Or direct from 


BEECHAM’S LABORATORY 
BEDFORD PARK, N. Y. 

















(Continued from page vi.) 

combines interesting antiquity with modern thrift 
and customs. From St. Johns the steamer runs on 
to Pilley’s Island, a mining station two hundred 
and forty miles north, where it remains two 
days before returning, so that the traveler may 
have five days at St. Johns, or he may go with 
the boat and have a sea trip of two days longer, 
which affords splendid views of the steep, rocky 
cliffs of the island. Many rivers afford splendid 
salmon fishing, and the small fishing villages 
along the coast, which can be reached by coast- 
wise steamers from St. Johns, are most primi- 
tive and interesting. The return may be maae 
by the Red Cross steamer direct to Halifax and 
New York, or by steamer of the Black Dia- 
mond Line from St. Johns to Picton, thence up 
the St. Lawrence River to Montreal, and by 
rail through the Adirondack Mountains or Lake 
George. 

Rates of passage, including meals and state- 
room birth from New York to St. Johns, and 
return by Red Cross Line, $60; from New 
York to Phillip’s Island and return, $72. 
single trip St. Johns, $34. Round trip from 
New York to St. Johns, returning by Black 
Diamond Line to Montreal, and from Montreal 
to New York by rail, about $74. Cost of tour 
including hotels, etc., from $110 to $125. 


TOUR NO. THREE 
THE RIDEAU LAKES, OTTAWA AND MONTREAL 
Ew York to Kingston via Clayton, 
thence through the Rideau Canal, the 
Rideau Lakes and Ottawa River to 


Montreal. Return by rail from Montreal. 
Time of tour from seven to ten days, cost about 
$75. 


This tour, though comparatively little known, 
is one of great beauty and interest, taking the 
traveler through the wonderful Rideau canal and 
chain of lakes to the charming Ottawa River 
and Montreal. The canal was built in 1822 
by the British government, as a means of con- 
necting Ottawa with the upper St. Lawrence 
River and Lake Ontario, a distance of one hun- 
dred and twenty-six miles, with an artificial 
waterway of but six miles in length, but one 
which required great engineering skill, as the 
highest of the Rideau lakes is one hundred and 
sixty-one feet above the level of the St. Law- 
rence River, and many massive dams and locks 
were necessary, 

Leave the Grand Central Station, New York 
City, by New York Central, on morning or 
afternoon train direct to Clayton, which is 
situated in one of the most beautiful spots of the 
Thousand Islands, a run of twelve hours. A 
stop of a day or two at Clayton will give an op- 
portunity of seeing this part of the St. Lawrence 
River and excellent hotel accommodations may be 
obtained, among which may be mentioned the 
New Hubbard. From Clayton take steamer of 
the Richelieu and Ontario Navigation Co. or 
the Thousand Island Steamboat Co. any morn- 
ing for Kingston, arriving there in the afternoon 
after a charming run of a few hours. Steam- 
boats of the Rideau Lakes Navigation Co. leave 
Kingston on Mondays and Thursdays at 7 A. M., 
and on Tuesdays and Fridays at r Pp. M, 
passengers being allowed to go on board the 
night before if they desire to sail on the Mon- 
day or Thursday boats. 

The steamers first pass through a short stretch 
of canal and narrow ravine to four locks which 
lift the boats forty-seven feet, thence for ten miles 
through the Cataraqui River and after passing 
several more locks enter Cranberry Lake, a beau- 
tiful sheet of water about six miles long, studded 
with numerous wooded islands and having on its 
shore the pretty village of Seeley’s Bay. The 
banks of the canals, rivers and lakes are charm- 
ingly wild and bold. After passing through 
Cranberry the boats enter Whitefish Lake, es- 
pecially noted for its fine fishing, anda few miles 
beyond reach Jones’ Fall, which is considered 
one of the most beau iful spots in Canada. Here 
a canal was cut through a high cliff of solid rock 
and four locks were constructed, each of which 
lifts the steamers twenty-two feet. Sand Lake, 
exceedingly wild in scenery and a favorite resort 
of fishermen, is next reached and after that come 
Opinicon, Indian, Clear and Newboro lakes, each 
of which afford delightfully charming and varied 
views. The steamers then pass through one or 
two locks and after adeep cut of about a mile in 
length enter Little Rideau Lake, which is seven 
os eight miles in length and 161 feet above the 
level of Lake Ontario. The pretty village of 
Westport is situated on its shores. 





rrom Little Rideau the route is, so to speak, 
down hill, first through Big Rideau Lake, 
twenty-one miles long and from two to eight 
miles broad, next through the Rideau River, past 
Poonamalie Cut, which is so narrow that the 
trees form an arch under which the steamers pass, 
then past Hartwell’s Lock and through Mutch- 
more’s Cut, on which are many handsome sum- 
mer residences, to Ottawa, which is reached by the 
Monday and Thursday boats at 7.15 a. M. and 
by the Tuesday and Friday boats at 3.45 P. M. 
the following day. The shores of Big Rideau 
Lake, which is famed for its salmon, trout and 
black bass fishing, are cultivated in many places 
and its surface is dotted with overtwo hundred 
islands. 

Ottawa, which since 1857 has been the cap- 
ital of the Dominion of Canada, is finely situ- 
ated on the high cliffs of the Ottawa River, and 
has many fine streets and buildings, among them 
Parliament Buildings, thought to be the finest 
of the Dominion. The large fast iron steamers 
of the Ottawa River Navigation Company leave 
Ottawa at 7:30 A. M. daily except Sundays, and 
reach Montreal at 6:30 Pp. mM. of the same day. 
The Ottawa River has many beautifully wooded 
islands, and besides the natural scenery there are 
numerous points of interest, among which may be 
mentioned the magnificent old French Chateaux 
Montebello and the canal from Grenville to Car- 
illon, under course of construction. Passengers 
are now transferred from Grenville to Carillon by 
train, in order to avoid the rapids of the Ottawa, 
a ride of about twenty minutes. All the way 
from Carillon to the St. Lawrence, which is 
entered just above the Lachine Rapids, the 
scenery is superb, and the run of these rapids, 
which are the most perilous of the St. Law- 
rence, is full of interest and excitement. 

From Montreal one may return by train 
through the Adirondack Mountains or by Lake 
George in about twelve hours. Rates for round 
trip from New York about $30. Total cost 
of seven to ten day tour about $75. 


TOUR NO. FOUR 


WHITE MOUNTAINS AND BAR HARBOR 


Ew York to Fabyans via Fall River 

N Line and Boston. Fabyans to Port- 

land, and Portland to Bar Harbor by 

sea. Return by sea from Portland or direct by 

rail, Time of tour from nine to twelve days. 
Cost from $80 to $100. 

The White Mountains are justly noted for 
their beauty of scenery, and a trip to Fabyans, 
which is in their heart at the base of Mount 
Washington, the highest peak east of the Rock- 
ies, and thence to Portland and Bar Harbor, is 
one of great charm. One may go to Fabyans 
direct by rail, but the following itinerary will 
prove more varied and interesting: Take steam- 
boat of the Fall River Line any afternoon at 
5-30 P.™M., from Pier 19, foot of Warren 
Street and North River, New York City, ar- 
riving at Fall River at 6 a, m. the next morn- 
ing. Trains connect with the boat at the dock, 
and Boston is reached after one hour’s ride. A 
White Mountain express leaves the Union 
Station at 9.30 A. M., so that one may break- 
fast on the boat and by taking a 7 o'clock boat- 
train have ample time for the drive through the 
city from the South to the Union Station, Or 
the traveler may take an earlier train from Fall 
River and breakfast in Boston, The Essex 
Hotel, directly opposite the South Station, is 
one of the finest in the city. 


The White Mointain express runs through 


the old town of Portsmouth, and through North 
Conway, from which point to Fabyans, the 
scenery is superb. The principal point of 
interest is the summit of Mount Washington, 
which may be reached with little effort by 
means of a cog-railroad which runs directly 
from Fabyans to the top of the mountain, a 
beautiful trip which can be done with ease in 
one day. If there is ‘the prospect of a clear 
sunrise, however, a night on the mountains is 
well worth while. The view at any time, 
providing the day be clear and the top of the 
mountains not above the clouds, is one of the 
most beautiful in the eastern part of the United 
States. 

After a stay of two days at Fabyans, from 
which numerous beautiful drives and excursions 
may be taken, take the morning or afternoon 
train to Portland. The steamer Frank Jones 
leaves Portland, from Railroad Wharf, foot of 


State street on Tuesdays and Fridays at 11 P. M. | 


and reaches Bar Harbor at 1 p. m. the next day, 
so that it is well to take the Friday afternoon 








train from Fabyans which reaches Portland at 8 
Pp. M. and gives ample time for dinner before go- 
ing on board the Bar Harbor boat. Bar Har- 
bor, North East Harbor and South West Har- 
bor are all beautiful spots with excellent hotel 
accommodations and dt any one of them Sunday 
may be spent with much enjoyment. On Mon- 
day morning take the steamer Frank Jones, 
which leaves about 9.30 and arrives at Portland 


at 11 P. M. of the same day, affording splendid | 


views of the Maine coast. From Port- 
land one may return to New York by rail, via 
Boston, by Fall River Line from Boston, or by 
steamer of the Maine Steamship Co. 


and Fridays at 5 Pp. M. so that if one prefers to 
return by them one will have two days in Port- 
land, providing one returns from Bar Harbor 
Monday morning as suggested. In case, how- 
ever, the traveler cares to spend but one night 
in Portland, one may take the steamer of the 
International S. S. Co. for Boston on T'uesday 
morning at 7 A, M., arriving at 4 P. M. after a 
charming sail along the beautiful Maine, New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts coasts. From 





These | . 
boats leave Portland, on Mondays, Wednesdays | elope for reply, and state page and date, 











Boston one may return that day to New York 
by rail or one may take the 6 P. m4. train {op 
Fall River, connecting with the Fall River boat 
which reaches New York about 6 a. w. the 
following morning. From nine to twelve days 
should be allowed for this tour, which may |, 
done, including all expenses, for from $80 ¢, 
$100. A round trip ticket costs $23.50. 





Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasabie 
should enclose stamped and addressed en. 








BURLINGHAM 
AT NEWPORT HAS ONE 
OF THE LARGEST AND 
FINEST COLLECTIONS 
OF ANTIQUES IN THIS 
COUNTRY ¢ 8-8 ¢ 3: : 














THE SUMMER PERFUME 
La Feria 








Extract 


Particularly adapted to summer owing to its peculiar 


clinging and dainty odor 





in 
bottles 
I oz, 


$1.15 


2 oz. 
$1.90 


Powder 


$0.90 


Soap 
$0.65 


Toilet 
Water 
bottle 














$1.25 


Endorsed by Crowned Heads and the Nobility of Europe. 











may be had in this country. 


Selwyn Importing & Trading Co., 


18 East 17th Street, 


It may be gratifying to know that LENTHERIC’S famous perfumery and preparations 
We sell wholesale only, but will give the name of nearby 
dealers selling the preparations and send a liberal Sample Gratis, 


New York. 
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To order only 


New Corset 


is now the leader 


2 East 30th Street, N. Y. 
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“Onyx” and “ Mérode” Novelties 









99 
“ Onyx 
»? - . . . . ° * . Cae . 2 . S. 
* Onyx” Hosiery is the most complete and extensive line in America. Gauzes, lace insteps, noveltie 


‘“ VMerode” 


agp oriae ; ; ee ee 
Y The only “ Hand”’-Finished garment in the market. Perfect-fitting and correct in every detail. Any hape, 


weight or quality you want. ASK VOGUE 




















RIDING AND DRIVING 


N these two pages are published a num- 
ber of reproductions of photographs of 
saddle horses, coaches and autos. 


They require no further description than the 
titles beneath each. 


NEW SUMMER FURNITURE 


well as the style of wood and design, 

and the mode this year bids fair to be of 
soft but brilliant hues, particularly in the buff, 
biscuit and light yellow shades in wood and 
cloth appropriate to summer interior and porch 
decorations. The newest and most popular 
shade is butter color, a happy tint, avoiding the 
crudeness of pronounced yellow coloring, but 
still retaining a delightful piquancy all its own, 
which is restful and harmonizes with any con- 
ceivable color or tint. 

Next to this color is that of the self-colored 
willow ware or shellac tint, acquired by a coat- 
ing of shellac. ‘It is a soft buff tending toa 
biscuit tone. A very deep shade of this is quite 
rich, but not as much sought for as the lighter 
tone. After these tints come the richly stained 
willow chairs, in beautiful greens and even pur- 
ple. One of the latter chairs on a porch among 
the buff ones, particularly if upholstered in a 
buff cretonne, would make a charming bit of 
novel color. ‘There is also the white enamel 
willow furniture, which is always a delightful 
furnishing, with cushions of green or dull red, 
and especially delightful is it for the reception 
room or boudoir. 

Here and there one sees a bit of scarlet en- 
ameled furniture, but it is not common, and 
usually takes the form of a muffin rack, or 
small table, or paper-holder. 

Whole suits of rattan furniture in the original 
color or stained may be had, including the bed, 
dresser, dressing table and toilet stand. In hot 


} NAshion affects the color of furniture as 


place of an angle. Seated either way on this 
chair or small bench, one commands the whole 
situation without disrespect to one’s neighbor. 





illustrated) with a high back like a little fence 
almost encircling the seat of the chair. Above 
the top of the spines or ribs on which the willow 











Below this illustration is a smal] chair in pink 
enamel at $6.25, a pretty addition to the re- 
ception or morning room. This price does not 











MRS. STANTON ELLIOT ON FLASHLIGHT 


weather such a bedroom would look delightfully 
cool and refreshing. 

Dainty is the small two-armed seat shown in 
the first illustration to the left at top of page of 
illustrations. It is stained a dark Lincoln green, 
and as it has no back, is most convenient for 
that awkward spot in the veranda, the centre- 


include the cushioning. The long, flat bench 
next it in brown shellac, a handsome shade with 
yellow glints in it, may be had for $8.50, and 
is quite as desirable as the one above it with 
arms. 

A most artistic and picturesque addition to 
the porch is an octagonally shaped chair (not 


652 


MR, ROBERT L. GERRY TOOLING COACH PIONEER 


is woven, appear as handsome knobs woven 
with the willow. Upholstered in soft reds and 
green cretonnes the effect on a vine-covered 
porch is all that could be desired. Price, $20 
with upholstering. 

A large sofa or Davenport is a necessity, as it 
forms the nucleus around which all other porch 
furnishings seem to gather. The one in white 
enamel with side pockets for books and em- 


MRS, ADOLPH LADENBURG 


broidery, or the recreant tennis ball, is one of the 
best of its kind, with its deep, wide seat. This 
comes in any tint of stain or enamel. The one 
in white is $38, uncushioned. 


cooling beverages. 





A pretty little seat for a corner or angle of a 
staircase in the hall is seen across the page to 
the right, and has one corner with a back of 


willow, forming a nice hold for the inevitable 
This bench is butter color, and 
may be had for $15. 

At the foot of the page are two téte-d-tete 
seats of unusual pattern. 
téte is certainly a snare and a delusion, so far as 
a comfortable chat is concerned. 
tion to the right includes a woven table, so nice 
for cards or books, or games, to say nothing of 


The ordinary téte-i- 


The illustra- 





This piece of furniture sel’s 
for $35 in plain willow, and may be cushionet 


The comfort of the rounded back téte-a-tet? 
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can hardly be imagined until tried. The chairs 


At the top of the page is a group of small 


are placed at a peculiar angle, allowing the per- necessaries or luxuries, as one may regard them, 
) sit comfortably and converse easily with- 
oducing that crick in the neck associated 
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with the ordinary téte-a-téte. In green stain 
this piece may be bought for $15. The centre 
illustration shows an exquisite production in pur- 
ple, the chair being beautifully upholstered in 
light tan cretonne with a small pink figures in 
Louis xv design. Without upholstery it is 
$6.75. The muffin stand to the right in group 
is of plain shellac for $6. These are delightful 
for bookstands, or to bring to the porch with 
refreshments. In front of group is one of those 
indispensable porch articles, known as a capstan 
from the resemblance of its shape to a nautical 
article of that name. It may be used as a table 
for books, work or hats, as a seat or the tea 
foot-tray, its uses are manifold, $5, uncushioned 
and 50 cents ‘extra, cushioned. This is in 


white enamel, but it may be had in any tint or 
plain, 


but they add materially to one’s lazy summer 
comfort. 


To the left is a paper rack or novel 
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holder, also nice for embroidery of elaborate 
sort, and especially as a holder for ping-pong 
articles for $3 in shellac. The same may be 
said of the stand or rack on extreme right, the 
sided partitions of which are a great addition and 
protection, $6.50 in enamel. 

The round table, a pretty little tea-stand in 
green, is $5, while the square work-table in 
light green is $16.50. A handsome porch 
chair may be had for $8. Many pieces in this 
ware have the front braiding slightly raised, in 
order to hold the upholstered cushion from slip- 
ping, an annoying feature of the old time furni- 
ture. 

Every season shows some improvement on 
the swing seat, and this year are shown the 


MR. AND MRS. ALFRED GWYNNE 


most desirable one yet, as the seat proper is 
rounding, being most comfortable to lounge or 


situpon, Besides which it is better appearing 
than the square angular affairs of previous sea- 
sons. In lounge size it sells for $35, while the 
fitted mattress of beautifully patterned and woven 
cover of horse hair, impervious to weather and 
wear alike, is $17 extra. Superb hangings of 
German wrought iron are designed to suspend 
this handsome swing couch, though rope may be 
used as well. 

A pretty novelty in interior summer decora- 


MR AND MRS O. 


MRS. 


tion is the plain wood furniture covered with 
chintz in buff, with a small replated semi-con- 
ventional pattern, as seen in the group to the 


VANDERBILT ON PRIVATE COACH 


right second from the top. The wall may be 
covered with it, or in a paper of similar color 
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and pattern so deftly imitated one cannot choose 
between them. In the summer the monotony 
of such a room is lost in the peaceful quiet of 
its effect and soft coloring. 

Summer screens covered with denim or of 
woven rush are very nice for a draughty porch, 
and those with glass uppers especially nice, as 
they admit the view. 

Denim portiéres, too, with effective white 
rope or tape design in lattice effect borderings, 


H. P. BELMONT AND PARTY ON COACH 


ADOLPH LADENBURG IN AUTO 


at $15 a pair, or the more elaborate white em- 
broidered ones in roses and trailing vines at $30 
are practical hangings for summer, and they 


stand repeated tubbings with no apparent ill 
effects. 
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New Models in the Celebrated 


JONES 


Latest London Model 
Waterproof Cloth 
No Rubber 


In Stock or To Order 


TRAVELLING AND STORM COAT 





SUMMER GLOVES 
Washable Glace Kid $2.00 per pair 
Also Washable White or Yellow Chamois 
$7.00 per pair 


Gloves for all occasions—Driving, Automobiling, 
Golfing, Street Wear, etc. 


CHARLES T. JONES 








The establishment of Charles T. Jones is a 
fascinating shop for women. 
joys the reputation of being the leading glove 
house in the country, it is also the home of every 
conceivable novelty in women’s wear. 

Our models are all of our own exclusive de- 
sign—a fact which has won for us the favor of 
the best dressed women in the city and through- 
out the country. 


For while it en- 
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Oo 327 Firru AvENvuE 
NOW AT 


3d Street 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


19 East 3 


DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 





From June rst to October ist 
150 Bellevue Avenue 
NEWPORT, R. I. 








Fancy Waists of Mull, Linen 


and Silk. 

GOLF WAISTS, YACHTING 
WAISTS, AFTERNOON 
DRESSES OF SWISS AND 
BATISTE, LINEN TUB 
DRESSES, HAND MADE LIN- 
GERIE, CORSETS, NECK-. 
WEAR, TEA GOWNS, NEG- 

LIGEES. 


Marion Fowley 
23 W. 30th Street, 











The Bust Beautiful 


Our method of treatment for 


Developing the Bust 





has the following points of excellence possessed by no other method, 
and which we positively guarantee : 

Certainty. This we prove by living subjects, photographs and 
sworn statements. 

Rapidity. 
development. 

Convenience. No effort or work whatever necessary on your 
part. It is a home treatment. 

Harmlessness. 1000 physicians in New York alone certify 
to this statement. 

Cost. Very moderate. 
most difficult cases. 

The Venus de Milo Method appeals to common sense and intelligence. 

Our booklet, ** Health, Grace and Beauty,’’ giving full 


No other method can possibly show such quick 


One price for the simplest and for the 








information, sent in plain sealed envelope free on receipt of 4 cents 





New York | Department V. 


postage. Women specialists in charge. 


THE NATURE COMPANY 
41 West 24th Street, NEW YORK 
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The Wade Company 
CORSE $, WAISTS & ABDOMINAL, BEI 








GOLF GIRDLE 


The “ Wade” girdle for athletics, with elastic in- 
serted, gives a freedom of action through the dia 
phragm otherwise unattainable. Hence, for golf, 
swimming, rowing, mountain climbing, etc., is wit)- 
out a peer, 

“ They should not be called Corsets, they should 
be called Life Preservers. 

—MAaup DURBIN SKINNER. 
ATLANTIC CITY 
NEW HAMPSHIRE AVE 
AND BOARD WALK. 
MINNEAPOL'S 
608 NICOLLET AVE. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


NEW YORK: 
2 W. 33D STREET 
OPPOSITE WALDORF 
CHICAGO: 
34 WASHINGTON &T. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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IMPORTER 


OF 


Smart Millinery 





497 Fifth Avenue 


3 doors below 42d Street 





will now offer for the balance of 
the season all hats, including 


Newest French Models | 





as well as original creations from 
her own workrooms, from 


$12.00 Upwards 





He epidermis of a lovely woman is like the leaf of a del- 
icate flower and every precaution should be taken to 
keep the freshness which renders it so charming. To 

this end it is necessary to employ only the finest, the most 

delicate preparations, and every society woman knows where to 
find these and that nothing compares to Dr. Dys’ Sachets de 

Toilette for keeping or restoring the bloom of youth. There 

are, however, some of Dr. Dys’ discoveries which are more 

recent and consequently not so well known as the world-known 

Sachets, namely the Tablettes de Beaute, the Lotion Supra and 

the Beguines. 

Among the most dreaded effects of corpulency and of ad- 
vancing age is what is commonly known as a double chin, 
which is a fatty growth between the lower jaw and the breast 
bone. This is indeed most disfiguring and unpleasant and 
should be well abhorred by those who desire to retain a youthful 
beauty of contour. 

The remedy for this unfortunate accumulation of superfluous 
fat has been difficult to find, but at last Dr. Dys has discovered 
a means which reduces it to natural proportions by his hygienic, 
non-injurious and speedy process. 

Dr. Dys’ Tablettes de Beauté and Lotion Supra have been 
used with the greatest success by ladies who have been disfigured 
by a double chin and flabby cheeks ; a few days’ faithful appli- 
cation will prove sufficient in recent accumulations of this disfig- 
uring growth, but for those who have been afflicted with it for 
many years it will be necessary to use the Beguines in addition 
to the Tablettes de Beaute and Lotion Supra. 

Under the attractive title «« Plus que Belle’* Dr. Dys has just 
published an interesting work treating of feminine esthetics 
and revealing secrets for the preservation of youth and beauty. 
This book will be sent postage free on receipt of 25 cents. 


Dr. Dys’s Preparations can be had in America only from V. Darsy 
21 West 30th Street, Suite V, New York Call or write for circular. 








BLACK SILK STOCKINGS FOR WOMEN 


Embroidered in white, pink, blue, red and green 
(Artistic designs) $2.25 per pair. Value $3.25-$3.95-$4.85 
Black lisle and cotton hose in medium and gauze weights, 
openwork, plain and ribbed 35c. per pair, 3 pair for $1.00 





HOSIERY. 


Socks for babies, little and big, are the proper caper. We have 
them in sizes ranging from 4 to 9, which will fit children from 
infancy to misses, and boys up to 12 and 14 years of age, in 
cotton, lisle and silk. 

Plain, fancy and openwork. From 25§c. to $2.00 per pair. 


LORD & TAYLOR 
Broadway and 2oth Street 
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The ‘“‘New Park Habit” 


mUT ae KR T 
A. ATELY. 


TAILOR 


RIDING HABITS 
FOR WOMEN 
A Specialty 


242 
Fifth Avenue 


Bet. 27th and 28th Sts. 








Does Your Nose Shine? 











‘ 
PAPIER POUDRE BOOKS 
Are the only effective preventive, 
The leaves can be used without 
sprinkling or attracling notice at 
all times and places, and are espe- 
cially grateful after traveling on a 
bot day, or when shopping, dancing, 


etc. 


At all Dealers in High-Class Perfumery 
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t ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS § 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail be- 
fore publication when $1.00 is sent with the ques- 
tion, 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the question. 
All questions not complying with this rule are sub- 
ject to publication, 





3180. Hair Ornament for June 
Wedding. To Mac.—What should a 
bride of twenty-three wear in her hair at her 
wedding, which is to be an evening June one 
at home? Her dress is white embroidered 
batiste over white taffeta. Of course, she is 
not going to wear a veil. 

Any pretty all-white hair ornament might be 
worn. Flowers, the same as those you carry, 
arranged in a half-wreath, or panne flowers and 
leaves like illustration 12 on page xv, in Vogue 
6 February, spangled with pearls or tiny bril- 
liants, would be pretty. Tulle loops and orange 
blossoms arranged becomingly would be very 
appropriate. As your wedding gown is white 
and of fine material, it would be perfectly cor- 
rect and much prettier to wear a tulle veil, sim- 
ply fastened to your hair, and a few orange blos- 
soms, 


3181. Necessary Wardrobe for Trip 











Through Yellowstone Park. To Grace. 
—What wardrobe is necessary for a tour through 
Yellowstone Park ? 

The necessary wardrobe depends entirely upon 
the length of time you intend to be away and 
the length of stay at one place. For traveling 
a simple tailor suit, coat and skirt, made with 
skirt to clear the ground, and of serge, brillian- 
tine or light-weight cheviot, would be most use- 
ful. Smart models for such a suit are the left 
and right figures on page 383 and the middle 
and right-hand figures on page 382 of Vogue, 
17 April. To wear with this at least six wash 
shirts, several of which should be all-white, and 
two or three fancy blouses are needed. Pattern 
No. 162, published in Vogue, 3 April, is a 
good wash shirt model. It is well to have a 


and want to carry as little baggage as possible, 
you would only need, besides the above things, 
a foulard gown and a long rain or dust cloak. 
A pretty way to make a foulard is to tuck the 
skirt in a cluster of tucks, one directly in the 
middle of the front. This should be tucked to 
about ten inches of the bottom, the other 
clusters, each shorter to give the appearance 
of a flounce, andthe botton finished with 
three or five tucks. Above these inset at equal 
intervals medallions of lace or fine embroidered 
batiste about three inches in diameter. About 
ten inches above inset another row of slightly 
smaller medallions, and at the same distance 
above another row of still smaller ones. Tuck 
the bodice and edge the yoke, which should be 
low and pointed in front, and made of tucked 


LOGGIA, THE BREAKERS, NEWPORT 


number of pretty stocks and belts, both of wash 
goods and silk, as nothing more adds to the 
smartness and neatness of a tailor suit than 
neck arrangements. A traveling hat to match 
the gown, simply trimmed with ribbon and 
wings, so that it will not be injured by rain, is 
best. All the blouses illustrated on page 377 
of Vogue, 17 April, are pretty, and would be 
suitable for your purpose. One or more linen 
gowns would be useful in case the weather is 
warm. A dark blue linen, made with plaited 
skirt, trimmed with stitching like middle figure 
on page 321 of Vogue, 10 April, or made like 
right-hand figure on front page of Vogue, 1 
May, would be smart and serviceable. A short 
skirt would also be needed for any walking or 
climbing you should do while in the Park. It 
should be about three inches from the ground, 
coupon patterns No. 163 or 161 being good mod- 
els, If you are only to make a tour of the Park, 
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or all-over embroidered batiste with the larger 
medallions, the smaller ones being appliquéd be- 
low. The sleeves should flare, be trimmed with 
tucks and medallions, and show an undersleeve 
of material like that of yoke. The long coat 
should have a half-fitting back, or a loose back 
with belt at waist, regular coat collar and revers, 
or three small shoulder capes. If desired for a 
rain coat, it should be of light-weight water- 
proof woolen material; if for a dust coat, of 
pongee or dark blue brilliantine. 

3182. Entertaining Card Club — 
Dimity Gown. To Texas.—(1) I have to 
entertain my card club soon, and am anxious to 
have something original. I have a beautiful 
lawn. Do you think it would be too uncom- 
mon to have a morning card party on the lawn ? 

(2) What refreshments would be suitable for 
this party? I am so tired of cream and cake, 
and want some kind of salad. 





(3) Also please suggest a pretty simple way to 
make up a green dimity to wear to lawn partie, 

(1) It would be correct and an excellen; 
idea to have the card club meet on the lawn, 

(2) As the club meets in the Morning jt 
would be best to have simple refreshments, such 
as cold consommé, or clam frappé, if the day js 
warm, otherwise hot consommé, or chocolate 
and dainty sandwiches of lettuce, paté de fie 
gras, etc., after which strawberries and cak. 
might be served. If you desire a salad, a ver, 
good one, different from the ordinary chicken 
salad, is a Spanish salad, the ingredients fo, 
which are chicken, celery, a little tart apple, 
and hard-boiled eggs, mixed with a well seasone; 
mayonnaise dressing, and served in the large red 
Mexican peppers on lettuce leaves. 











(3) A green dimity would look well made 
like left figure on page 451 of Vogue, 1 May, 
trimmed with batiste medallions and insertions, 
and black velvet ribbon. Another pretty model 
would be to pin-tuck the upper part of skirt, 
and below have three full shaped flounces, each 
edged with alternate rows of very narrow black 
and white velvet ribbon. Where the flounces 
join the skirt trim with cream lace in a garland 
pattern that has wide oval or square shaped 
places at intervals. These strap with black vel- 
vet in the centre, either straight or a lattice. 
Pin-tuck the waist and elbow sleeves, and make 
a yoke of white shirred mull, which could be 2 
separate guimpe, if so desired. A bertha of 
dimity, trimmed with lace like that on the 
skirt, should outline the yoke, and the sleeves 
should be finished with a full ruffle of dimity and 
lace. 

3183. Model 


for Gray Etamine 
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Bodice. To Madge.—How shall I make 
the bodice to a gray etamine dress for summer 
und autumn wear? The skirt is to have large 
tucks or plaits about two inches in width to the 
knee and then a gathered flounce from there, 
with three plaits to finish the bottom, and black 
medallions of lace on flounces, not very near to- 
gether. ‘ 

The gray etamine should be made over a 
gray taffeta drop-skirt finished with a plaited 
ruffe. The skirt you describe is pretty, but the 
founce should be circular, not gathered, and 
white lace medallions would be prettier and more 
youthful than black. Square medallions of 
Cluny or filet lace placed with their points up 
and down, diamond fashion, would be pretty, 
and if you want a touch of black these might 









grenadine (like sample) which was made with 
a seven-gored skirt and no train. Do you think 
a Chantilly flounce would be pretty ? 

(1) A smart and youthful model for the tan 
canvas gown is the illustration on the first page 
of Vogue, 15 May. The silk trimming should 
be a shade lighter than the canvas, and edge it 
with a small pattern in light blue and black 
French knots. Another pretty model is the 
middle figure on page 515 of the same issue of 
Vogue. To give a touch of color to this gown, 
the yoke might be made of light blue chiffon, 
and light blue silk could be placed under the lace 
medallions. 

(2) Ablack Chantilly flounce might be used 
on your grenadine gown, but it could be more 
successfully remodelled in some other way. Sep- 
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be cat-stitched to the skirt with black silk. 
Make the bodice with a square yoke formed of 
two rows of the lace medallions cat-stitched to- 
gether with black silk. Below the yoke form 
the bodice of three wide tucks of the etamine, 
and below them another row of lace medallions. 
The tops of the sleeves are of the lace, to give 
the yoke a wide appearance, the rest of tucks to 
the elbow, where they finish with ruffles. The 
top of collar and belt would be pretty of corn 
color, yellow or pale pink panne,which might be 
embroidered with black French knots. A cos- 
tume of this material and style would not be 
uitable as a low neck gown. If you prefer an 
entirely different model, that on the left figure 
on page 451 of Vogue, 1 May, is smart. 

(2) Gray elbow gloves cost from $2.38 to 
$3.00 a pair. 

3184. Models for Canvas and Gren- 
adine Gowns. To Georgette.—(1) How 
shall I make a canvas dress like sample, for a 
girl of seventeen? Also, how make over a 
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arate the gores of the skirt and join them again 
by cat-stitching, which can be bought in the 
shops, from 12 to 20 cents a yard. Below add 
a shaped flounce, higher in the back than in the 
front, of alternate rows of black silk filet or 
Chantilly insertion, like the middle illustration on 
page 521 of Vogue, 15 May. The bodice 
would be pretty made something like that on 
left figure on page 519 of the same issue of 
Vogue, the yoke made entirely of insertion, like 
that used for flounce, and cat-stitched together. 
It should be lined with white silk and outlined 
with a band of jet and black velvet like model. 

3185. Model for Pink and White 
Gowns.—To G. T. M.—Please suggest a 
way to make and trim gown like enclosed sam- 
ple. I should like the bodice with a guimpe. 

A smart model, is the right figure on page 
213 of Vogue, 13 March. Make the little 
bows of pink velvet, the same shade as the fig- 
are in your material or a little lighter and trim 
the bottom of each flounce with an irregular in- 
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sertion of lace, the bottom edge of which in 
turn is to be outlined with pink baby velvet rib- 
bon, put on full. The edge of the yoke should 
be trimmed in this same manner. The yoke 
could be made a separate guimpe, as you suggest, 
and it should be all white except for a little pink 
at top of collar. No. 6536, also in Vogue, of 
13 March, is another pretty model. 


TRIMMED PARASOLS 


Arasols may be prettily trimmed with narrow 
black velvet put on asa lattice for eight or 
nine inches from the bottom. An unlined 

white silk parasol may be bought, a lattice tra- 
cery made on the outside in a very delicate man- 
ner, and the trimming begun with velvet not 
less than an eighth of an inch wide. When 


WHITNEY’S HOUSE, NEWPORT 


finished, have the parasol lined. Parasols, 
upon whose covers some insetting of lace has 
been applied, may be still further embellished by 
sprinkling wafer spots of black velvet judiciously 
about in harmony with the lace design above, 
below or between. 


SPORTING FIXTURES 
FOR SEASON OF 1902 


7 June. Great American Handicap, Gravesend. 

9-21 June. Polo Tournament, Bryn Mawr Polo 
Club. 

10-14 June. Women’s Metropolitan Golf Associa- 
tion Championship, Essex County Country Club, 
Orange, N. J. 

14 June. Surburban, Sheepshead Bay. 

21 June. Polo. America vs, England. 
Challenge Cup, Hurlingham, England. 

23-28 June. Polo Tournament, 
Country Club. 

24 June-6 July. Cruise of New York Yacht Club. 

23-28 June. Polo Tournament, Onwentsia Polo 
Club. 

24 June, Yale-Harvard Boat Ruce, New London, 
Conn. 


American 


Philadelphia 


30 June-3 July. Polo Tournament, Rumson Polo 
Club. 


_ 2-4 July. Intercollegiate Boat Race, Poughkeep- 
sie. 

4-13 July. Polo Tournament, Rockaway Polo 
Club. 


4 July. The Realization, Sheepshead Bay. 

§ July. Brighton Handicap, Brighton Beach. 

14-18 July. Amateur National Championship, 
United States Golf Association, Glenview Golf and 
Polo Clud, Chicago, Ill. 
an” July. Polo Tournament, Great Neck Polo 

ub. 

28 July-9 August. Saratoga Polo Club, Champion- 
ship and Junior Championship. 

4 August. Saratoga Handicap, Saratoga Racing 
Association, Saratoga, N. Y. 

_9 August. Saratoga Special, Saratoga Racing Asso- 
ciation, Saratoga, N. Y 

10-20 August. Polo Tournament, Point Judith 
Country Club. 

21-30 August. Polo Tournament, Westchester 
Polo Club. 





26-30 August. National 
Newport, R. I. 

30 August. The Futurity, Sheepshead Bay. 

1-6 September. Polo Tournament, Myopia Polo 
Club. 

2-7 September. Newport Horse Show, Newport, 

I 


Tennis Championsbip, 


8 13 September. Polo Tournament, Deadham Polo 
Club. 

15-20 September. Polo Tournament, Staten Island 
Polo Club. 

22-27 September. Polo Tournament, 
Polo Club. 

29 September-4 October. Polo- Tournament, St. 
Louis Country Club. 

7 October. Matron Stakes, Morris Park. 

7-11 October. Women's National Championship, 
United States Golf Association, Country Club of 
Brookline, Mass. 

14-15 October. Open Championship, United States 
Golf Association, Garden City Golf Club, Garden 
City, L. I. 

17-22 November. National Horse Show Associ- 
ation, Madison Square Garden, N. Y. 


Somerset 


Vogue is $3.00 a year by subscription which 
includes all the numbers asissued. 3 West 2gth 
Street, New York. 
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AFTER EXPOSURE TO SUN OR WIND. 


The healing and comforting qualities of COLGATE’S Antiseptic Talc Powder are almost magical. That burning sensation will 
be quickly allayed, and, if the powder is applied promptly will prevent the skin from peeling. After a day’s outing, use the powder 
freely, allowing it to remain on the affected parts over night. 


PRE-EMINENT FOR THE TOILET. 


Heretofore Talc Powders have not been perfumed with sufficient delicacy and skill to prove acceptable to women of refinement, 
but COLGATE’S two odors, Violet and Cashmere Bouquet, are ideal for toilet purposes. The powder adheres well to the skin, to 
which it imparts a delightful freshness and softness. It is wonderfully fine, being passed through bolting cloth of not less than 40,000 
perforations to the square inch, which makes it absolutely impalpable. 

If your dealer does not keep this powder, on receipt of twelve 2-cent stamps we will mail you a full-size package. 


COLGATE & CO., 55 John Street, New York. 
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